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EDITORIAL 


The joint meeting of the British Psychological Association and 
the Cambridge Psychological Society, held at Cambridge on the 
23rd of February, was scarcely less cosmopolitan in spirit than 
the recent International Congress at Oxford, to which our October 
Editorial was devoted. 

There were three papers presented—all by foreigners : Professor 
Kurt Koffka (Giessen), Dr. G. W. Allport (Harvard), and 
Dr. Morton Prince (Boston). It is apparent that British 
psychologists are determined to restore the contacts broken by 
the war, and though they seldom leave England for scientific 
pugrimages abroad, they attain their end quite as successfully 
by attracting foreign psychologists to England. 

Discussion at the Cambridge meeting centered in the main 
around three problems: Introspectton as a method, Personality, 
and Meaning, these being the topics of the papers presented by 
Koffka, Allport, and Prince respectively. Anyone who is familiar 
with contemporary psychology in England, Germany, and America 
will recognise that these three subjects are the very ones that 
to-day are claiming the widest attention. For this reason it may be 
of interest to sketch some of the opinions which were expressed 
at the meeting. The conduct of the meeting, however, was so 
informal that it would not be profitable to attempt to represent 
more than the broad trends of the discussion. It was not the 
detail but the general spirit of the conference which seemed to the 
reviewer to be significant. 

Koffka’s paper endeavoured to answer the difficult question 
as to how it is possible to describe conscious content unless the 
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act of observation and description leaves the content unaltered. 
Traditional Introspective psychology has persistently assumed 
that a perception may become a direct datum for observation and 
report, and that the fact of observation leaves the quality of the 
perception unaltered. And yet every act of Introspection, par- 
ticularly if it is of that esoteric variety which requires highly 
‘“‘ trained observers,” cultivates deliberately an attitude which 
is contrary to the attitude in which naive perceptions occur. This 
laboratory set necessarily alters the original quality of the percep- 
tion. The phenomena which the ‘expert observer’ actually 
describes are really subststutsons for naive phenomena. 

A variety of evils arise from confusing substituted with naive 
phenomena. The introspectionist, for one thing, falls unwittingly 
into the error of ascribing to the naive phenomenon qualities 
which are resident only in the stimulus. Furthermore, in the 
sophisticated laboratory set, the observer is inclined to treat 
sensation as something stable, bearing an unfailing correspondence 
to the stimulus. This fallacy follows necessarily from assuming 
that the act of observation does not alter the perception. In 
reality, however, sensations are laboratory abstractions ; nothing 
more elementary than a perception can possibly be a unit of 
consciousness, and a perception itself varies continually with the 
attitude of the observer. The introspectionist attempts to make 
good the inadequacies of his position by adding to the sensation 
other consciously differentiated attributes of experience, such as 
affect, tied-images, level of attention, etc. Perception cannot be 
represented in such terms, for a perception possesses both unity 
and structuration, and is thus something more than a bundle of 
*‘elements of experience.” 

Introspection, in spite of its inherent limitations, is an indispens- 
able method in experimental psychology. It is important to realise 
that the substitution which takes place in consciousness in order 
to render naive phenomena susceptible of direct observation is 
not in any sense an irregular process. The alterations can always 
be shown to follow certain definite principles. The substituted 
phenomena, if we examine them, appear always to be better 
structured than the original phenomena, and hence more tangible ; 
they are likewise in general simpler, more unified, and more am- 
plified. As soon as the introspectionist fully realises that these 
alterations actually take place in the perceptual content every 
time he attempts to describe his mental state, he will then cease 
his misleading statements concerning the constitution of conscious- 
ness. 

It does not follow from this criticism of introspection that 
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behaviourism is a superior method. Behaviourism deals with 
isolated reactions, forgetting that in reality these reactions are only 
parts of more inclusive reactions. And even if it were possible 
to study the éotal reaction of the organism at a given moment 
it would never satisfy the requirements of an explanatory 
psychology. One must know the total s#uation in which the 
reaction takes place, including the significance of the stimulus for the 
organism, the direction in which the organism is set, and the 
conscious state at the time of reacting. Psychology can never 
fulfill its task, for example, by stating that an animal manifests 
fear. It must further illuminate the problem by discussing the 
object which inspires fear, and the reason why this particular object 
has a fear-inspiring character for the animal. The only psychology 
which can fulfil its task adequately is a thorough-going functional 
psychology. 

When Professor Koffka’s forthcoming volume Mental Development 
appears this summer in English, together with his colleague 
Professor Koehler’s study of The Mentality of Apes from the same 
standpoint, we shall be in a better position to judge of this new 
and flourishing movement to which Dr. Allport himself devotes an 
explanatory article in our current issue. 

The second paper carried the Gestalt point of view a step further, 
and showed its bearing upon one particular problem of applied 
psychology—the analysis of personality. The argument was 
directed against those psychologists who regard personality as a 
summation of capacities, instincts, traits, etc. The paper held 
that the way in which traits are joined together is as much a part 
of the personality as are the traits themselves ; that this form of 
combination, or form-quality, is irretrievably lost in any scheme 
for the analysis of personality ; and that a really thorough-going 
comprehension of personality entails a sympathetic understanding 
of the individual’s driving interests and sentiments, and of the 
way in which these are organised and expressed in his habitual 
adjustments to the major problems of life. Itis important to notice 
that in everyday life we gain sympathetically a knowledge of the 
unique form-quality in the personality of an associate without 
having our apprehension obscured by an undue emphasis upon 
single traits. The great need at present is for a method which will 
discover and standardise these indicators by which we gain our 
comprehension of an undivided personality. Against this view 
it was objected that the form-quality in personality is a thing 
too elusive for study, for in every individual we find “‘ dissociated 
acts” which are obviously incompatible with the major synthesis 
of his personality. 
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Dr. Morton Prince in an informal paper initiated the topic which 
was to claim the major portion of the discussion. He expressed 
the nature of Meaning in terms of the unconscious sets of the 
individual. Since this view entails a tacit assumption of 
the associational doctrine it provoked a comparison with the 
Gestalt doctrine (which, of course, deplores any theory which 
smacks of associationism). It became apparent in the discussion 
which ensued that the problem for the Gestalt school is by no means 
a simple one. Since, for this school, Meaning resides @ priors in 
the object, and is therefore quite independent of “‘ cognitive 
tendencies ”’ within the observer, the problem necessarily escapes 
into the epistemological sphere. But inasmuch as the process 
of apprehending these ‘“ meaningful structures ”’ is a psychological 
one, the psychologists cannot afford to abandon the problem 
in dismay, but must patiently see the argument through. 

In just what sense Meaning is ‘‘ resident in the object” may 
perhaps be seen from the following simple illustrations. Draw, 
for example, a short line upon a sheet of paper, then draw a square 
using this line as one of the sides. The line is physically the same 
in the two cases, and yet its significance is totally altered as soon 
as it is incorporated into a larger whole. The Meaning of this line 
is therefore necessarily determined by its objective structuration. 
Place four dots on a paper in the shape of a square, and the per- 
ception will be one of squareness ; remove one of these dots, and 
the entire phenomenon is altered to one of triangularity. No change 
in the ‘‘ cognitive tendencies” within the individual has taken 
place to explain these alterations ; in each case it has been ex- 
clusively a phenomenon of change within the structure of the 
physical object. Take one more illustration of this type. Draw 
an incomplete circle, and submit the drawing to various observers. 
If asked what they see they will report usually that they see ‘‘ an 
incomplete circle,” thereby testifying to the fact that the perception 
reveals the necessary nature of the object (s.e., its ‘‘ circleness.”’) 
It is not a curved line which is perceived, but a circle, which, though 
incomplete, tends to make of itself a complete structure. 

Meaning in general to the Gestalt psychologist, it seems, is a 
question of apprehending necessary structure. If an object is 
perceived piecemeal is has no Meaning, save a collection of un- 
related fragments ; but if the elements of the object are so related 
in the perception that their form of combination is apprehended, 
then the Meaning of the object becomes clear to the observer. 
The central features of an object which make it a unitary structure 
must be ‘“‘ grasped ’’—the Gestalt must be apprehended—else 
there can be no Meaning. Structuration in the perception pre- 
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supposes a certain structuration in the object, for the perceptual 
act merely ‘‘ draws out ’’ the essential structure (i.e., the Meaning) 
which already is inherent within the object. 

It was variously pointed out that this view neglects scandalously 
the process by which Meaning becomes a fact of consciousness. 
No matter what the intrinsic nature of an object may be, it has 
Meaning for the individual only when it possesses for him ‘“‘ reactive 
significance.’ But even granting the importance of reaction 
tendencies the Gestalt supporter could, of course, still insist that 
the organism, by being set in a certain way, is only prepared to 
grasp the structural principle which is resident in the object, and 
that never does the preparedness or unpreparedness for action 
alter the essential nature of the object itself. This aspect of the 
Gestalt doctrine is confessedly philosophical, but it has, as the 
introspective psychologist will readily recognise, an important 
bearing upon the theory of the nature of the conscious content. 
Our experiences, it is alleged, are not composed simply of sensory 
material ordered through ties of association, but of perceptual 
Gestalten which are concerned with the representation to conscious- 
ness of those ordered structures which constitute our environment. 

There is something startling in the very thought that this point 
of view toward the data of mental life exists contemporaneously 
with the extremest forms of psychological atomism (cf. Bertrand 
Russell’s Analysts of Mind.) But it is hardly less disconcerting to 
find that psychologists should still be endeavouring to settle this 
question of ‘‘Meaning’’ with so inadequate a symbolism—and 
apparently in ignorance of the contributions which have recently 
been made from the linguistic side towards a causal analysis. 

These general discussions of theory were happily supplemented 
by practical laboratory demonstrations. Each of the problems 
at present under investigation at Cambridge was explained by 
the experimenters in charge : discrimination tests with guinea-pigs 
(Hadley), photographs of movements of telephone diaphragms, 
and the use of thermionic valves in psychological experiments 
on sound (Banister), movement over the blind-spot (Hudson-Davies 
and Morgan), experiments on the effects of long spells of repetitive 
work (Vernon), the legibility of type (Pyke), Jaensch’s method of 
investigating children’s visual images (Allport). The visitor 
might well have been struck with the contrast between the technical 
precision of this type of experimental psychology and the verbal 
looseness of speculative psychology. It makes one wonder whether 
there is a single legitimate science of mind, or whether there are 
in reality two—the one exact and tedious, and the other inexact 
but interesting. 
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An interesting course of lectures on Psycho-Analysis and Problems 
of Sociology was delivered recently under the auspices of the 
Sociological Society at Caxton Hall. The fourth lecture was by 
Dr. M. D. Eder on “‘ Psycho-Analysis and its Bearing on Politics.” 
Mr. Alexander Shand, author of The Foundations of Character, 
was in the Chair. 

Dr. Eder pointed out that the great sociologist Leplay had 
recognised, like Freud, from empirical observation the fundamental 
part the family played in the structure of Society. The attitude 
of the child towards the father (and mother) was the unconscious 
controlling factor in the grown man’s attitude towards authority 
in general, whether in supporting authority (conservatism) or in 
defying it (revolutionism). The psychological process of displace- 
ment means that emotional links towards one person become 
radiated on to larger circles, the mechanism by which emotions, 
e.g., love and hate, felt towards one person (say, the father) could be 
separated and emotions displaced on to other persons. The 
English Constitution provided admirable instances of these mechan- 
isms. The feelings of veneration, loyalty, etc., engendered in the 
child towards the father were displaced on to the King (‘‘ the 
King can do no wrong,’’) whilst the hostile emotion towards the 
father (Oedipus complex) was displaced on to the King’s Ministers, 
His Majesty’s Opposition, etc. (‘‘ the King’s Ministers can do 
no right.’’) It was the sublimation of the original regicidal (s.e., 
parricidal) ideas enabling one, as it were, repeatedly to kill the 
King (father) and to take his place. The demand for the strong 
man, the Mussolini, was unconsciously the repetition of the babe’s 
cry for daddy and mother to kiss the sore place and make it well 
again. Democracy arose out of the family circle, out of the child's 
jealousy towards the interloping brothers and sisters. 

‘““If I can’t be the only loved one, I’ll see to it that none of 
the others are ’’—in actual life this becomes thedem and for 
solidarity and equality (class war) expressed in the formula of the 
French republic : Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité, one band of brothers 
all equal and all free from tyranny of the Father. The Lecturer 
pointed out from his own experiences in political life the hidden 
motives for secret diplomacy. After showing that the psychology 
of the unconscious had considerations to offer concerning emigration, 
the back to the land movement, food, housing, etc., he dwelt on 
the intimate relationship between money (gold) and the bodily 
functions, pointing to the non-rational elements in saving, collecting, 
and capitalism. It was certain traits in English Characterology 
that accounted for the national policy of deflation. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND ANTHROPOLOGY * 
I 
By BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI, Pu.D., D.Sc. 


Reader tn Social Anthropology in the University of London 
(London School of Economics). 


Psycho-analysis was born from medical practice, and its theories 
are mainly psychological, but it stands in close relation to two 
other branches of learning—Biology and the Science of Society. 
It is perhaps one of its chief merits that it forges another link 
between these three divisions of the Science of Man. The psycho- 
logical views of Freud—conflict, repression, the unconscious, the 
formation of complexes—form the best elaborated part of Psycho- 
analysis, and they are its proper field. The biological doctrine, 
the treatment of Sexuality and of its relation to other instincts, 
the concept of /sb1do, and its various transformations are a part of 
the theory which is much less finished, less cleared of contradictions 
and gaps, and which receives more criticism, partly spurious and 
partly justified. The sociological aspect which interests us prin- 
cipally here will deserve more attention. Curiouslv enough, though 


*This article, containing some results of psycho-analytic theory applied 
in anthropological field-work is, like the essay on ‘‘ The Psychology of Sex in 
Primitive Societies ’’ (Psyche, October, 1923) part of a larger publication on 
The Sexual Life of Savages, to appear shortly. The Author intends to publish 
the full material collected among the natives of North-Eastern New Guinea 
in an extensive volume, and to treat certain questions of interest to Psycho- 
analysis in a small book, and the Problem of Kinship in another, already 
announced as The Psychology of Kinship in the International Library of 
Psychology.—Ep., Psyche. 
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Sociology and Anthropology have contributed most evidence 
in favour of Psycho-analysis, and though the doctrine of the 
Oedipus-complex has obviously a sociological aspect, this aspect 
has received the least attention and received it latest. 


Psycho-analytic doctrine is essentially a theory of the influence 
of family life on the human mind. Weare shown how the passions, 
stresses and conflicts of the infant and child towards its father, 
mother, brother and sister result in the formation of certain 
permanent mental attitudes or sentiments towards these people, 
sentiments which, partly living in memory, partly embedded in 
the unconscious, influence the later life of the individual in his 
relations to Society. I am using the word sentiment in the technical 
sense, given to it by Mr. A. F. Shand, with all the important 
implications which it has received in Mr. Shand’s theory of emotions 
and instincts. 


The sociological nature of this doctrine is obvious—the whole 
Freudian drama is played out within a definite type of social 
organisation, in the narrow circle of the family, composed of father, 
mother, and children and their offspring. Thus the nuclear family 
complex, the most important fact in human mentality according 
to Freud, is due to the action of a certain type of social grouping. 
Again, the mental imprint received by every individual in youth 
exercises further social influences, in that it predisposes the in- 
dividual to the formation of certain ties, and in that it moulds 
his receptive dispositions and his creative power in the domains 
of tradition, art, thinking and religion. 


Thus the sociologist feels that to the psychological treatment 
of the nuclear complex, there should be added two sociological 
chapters: an Introduction with an account of the sociological 
nature of family influences, and an Epilogue containing the analysis 
of the consequences for society of the nuclear complex. Two 
problems therefore emerge for the sociologist. 


First problem. If family life is so fateful for human mentality, 
its character deserves more attention. For the fact is that the 
family is not the same in all human societies. Its constitution 
varies greatly with the level of development and with the character 
of the civilisation of a people, and it is not the same in the different 
strata of the same society. According to theories current even 
to-day among anthropologists, the family has changed enormously 
during the development of humanity, passing from its first pro- 
miscuous form, based on sexual and economic communism, through 
‘‘ group-family ”’ based on ‘‘ group-marriage,”’ ‘‘ consanguineous 
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family,’ based on ‘‘ Punalua marriage,” through the Grossfamslie 
and clan kindred to its final form in our present-day society—the 
individual family based on monogamous marriage and the pairia 
potestas. But apart from such anthropological constructions 
which combine some fact with much hypothesis, there is no doubt 
that we can see in actual observation among present-day savages 
great variations in the constitution of the family. There are 
differences depending on the distribution of power which, vested 
in a varying degree in the father, give the several forms of patriarchy, 
or vested in the mother, the distinct shades of mother-right. There 
are considerable divergencies in the methods of counting and 
regarding descent—matriliny based on ignorance of fatherhood and 
patriliny in spite of this ignorance ; patriliny due to power, and 
patriliny due to economic reasons. Moreover, differences in 
settlement, housing, economic foundations, division of labour 
and what-not, alter greatly the constitution of the human family 
among the various races and peoples of mankind. 


The problem therefore emerges: do the conflicts, the passions 
and attachments within the family vary with its constitution, or 
do they remain the same throughout humanity? If they vary, 
as in fact they must do, then the nuclear complex of the family 
cannot remain constant in all human races and peoples ; it must 
vary with the constitution of the family. The main task of psycho- 
analytic theory is, therefore, to study the limits of the variation ; 
to give the formula of how the nuclear complex varies according 
to variations in the constitution of the family ; finally, to discuss 
the outstanding types of family constitution and to state the 
corresponding forms of the nuclear complex. | 


With perhaps one exception, this problem has not been raised 
yet, at least not in an explicit and direct manner.!' The nuclear 
complex exclusively known to the Freudian School and assumed 
by them to be universal, I mean the Oedipus-complex, corresponds 
essentially to our Aryan family—patrilineal with the developed 
patria potestas, buttressed by Roman law and Christian morals, 
and enhanced by modern European industrialism of the well-to-do 
bourgeoisie. Yet this complex is assumed to be found in every 
savage or barbarous society. This certainly cannot be correct. 


1] refer to Mr. J. C. Fliigel’s excellent book, The Psycho- Analytic Study of 
the Family, which, though written by a psychologist, is throughout orientated 
in the sociological direction. The later chapters, especially XV and XVII, 
contain much which is an approach to the present problem, although the 
writer does not formulate it explicitly. 
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A detailed discussion of the first problem will show us how far 
it is incorrect. 


The second problem. What is the nature of the influence of the 
nuclear complex on the formation of myth, legend and fairy tale ; 
on certain types of savage and barbarous customs, forms of social 
organisation and achievements of material culture ? This problem 
has been clearly recognised by the psycho-analytic writers who 
have been applying their principles to the study of myth, religion, 
and culture. But the theory of how the social mechanism— 
influences culture and society—through the forces of the nuclear 
complex, has not been worked out correctly. Most of the views 
bearing on this second problem need a thorough revision from the 
sociological point of view. The concrete solutions on the other 
hand offered by Freud, Rank and Jones of the actual mythological 
problems present usually little room for sociological and anthro- 
pological criticism, and are much sounder than their general principle 
that the ‘‘ myth is the secular dream of the race.”’ 


Psycho-analysis, by emphasising that the interest of primitive 
man is centered in himself and in the people around him, and is of 
a libidinous nature, has given the right foundation to primitive 
psychology, up till now frequently immeshed in a false view of the 
dispassionate interest of Man in nature and of his being concerned 
with philosophic speculations about his destiny. But by ignoring 
the first problem, and by making the tacit assumption that the 
Oedipus-complex exists in all types of Society, certain errors have 
crept into the anthropological work of Psycho-analysis. Thus 
they cannot reach correct results when they try to trace the 
Oedipus-complex, essentially a patriarchal one, in a matrilineal 
society ; or when they play about with the hypothesis of Group 
Marriage or Promiscuity, as if no special precautions were necessary 
when approaching conditions so entirely forcign to the constitution 
of our form of family such as it is known to psycho-analytic practice 
among us. Involved in such contradictions, the anthropologising 
psycho-analyst makes a hypothetical assumption about some 
type of primitive horde, or about a prehistoric prototype of the 
totemic sacrifice, or about the dream character of the myth, 
assumptions which are incompatible with the fundamental principles 
of Psycho-analysis itself. 


This essay is in its substance an attempt on the basis of facts 
observed at first hand among savages, to discuss the first problem— 
the dependence of the nuclear complex upon the constitution of 
the family. The treatment of the second problem is reserved for 
a future publication. 
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II 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE FAMILY IN A PATRIARCHAL AND IN A 
MATRILINEAL SOCIETY. 


We shall now turn to the discussion of the First Problem—and 
we have therefore to examine in what manner the nuclear complex 
is influenced and modified by the constitution of the family in a 
given society. The best way to do it is to enter concretely into the 
matter ; to follow up the formation of the nuclear complex in the 
course of typical family life, and to do it comparatively in the case 
of different civilisations. I do not propose, of course, to survey 
all forms of human family, but shall compare in detail two types, 
known to me from personal observations: the patriarchal family 
of modern civilisation, and the matrilineal family of certain island 
communities in North Western Melanesia. These two cases, 
however, represent perhaps the two most radically different types 
of family known to empirical observation, and will thus serve 
our purpose well. A few words will be necessary to introduce 
the Trobriand Islanders of North Eastern New Guinea (or North 
Western Melanesia) who will form the other term of our comparison. 

These natives are matrilineal, that is, they live in a social order 
in which kinship is reckoned through the mother only, and succession 
and inheritance descend in the mother line. This means that the 
boy or girl belongs to the mother’s family, clan and community ; 
the boy succeeds to the dignities and social position of the mother’s 
brother, and it is not from the father but from the maternal uncle, 
or maternal aunt, respectively that a child inherits its possessions. 

Every man and woman in the Trobriands settles down eventually 
to matrimony, after a period of sexual play in childhood, followed 
by a general license in adolescence, and later by a time when the 
lovers live together in a more permanent intrigue, sharing with two 
or three other couples a communal ‘‘ bachelor’s house.’”’? Matrimony 
which 1s usually monogamous, except with chiefs who have several 
wives, 1S @ permanent union, involving sexual exclusiveness, a 
common economic existence, an independent household, and 
outwardly and at first glance it might to a superficial observer 
appear the exact pattern of marriage among ourselves. It is, 
however, in reality entirely different. To begin with, the husband 
is not regarded as the father of the children in the sense in which 
we use this word ; psychologically he has nothing to do with their 


1See my article in Psyche, October, 1923, on ‘‘ The Sexual Psychology 
of Savages,”’ and ‘‘ Baloma, Spirits of the Dead,” J. A.J., 1916. 
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birth, according to the ideas of the natives, who are completely 
ignorant of physical fatherhood. Children, in native belief, are 
inserted into the mother’s womb as tiny spirits, generally by the 
agency of the spirit of a deceased kinswoman of the mother.! 
Her husband has then to protect and cherish the children, to 
‘‘ receive them in his arms” when they are born, but they are 
not “‘ his ”’ in the sense that he has had a share in their procreation. 

The father is thus a beloved, benevolent friend, but not any 
recognised kinsman of the children in any sense. He is a stranger, 
having authority through his personal relations to the child, but 
not through his sociological position in the family. Real kinship, 
that is identity of substance, ‘‘ same body,” exists only through 
the mother. The authority over the children is vested in the 
mother’s brother. Now this person, owing to the strict taboo 
which prevents all friendly relations between brothers and sisters, 
has never been and can never be an intimate of hers or therefore 
of her household. She recognises his authority, and bends before 
him as a commoner before a chief, but there can never be tender 
relations between them. Her children are, however, his direct 
heirs and successors, and he wields over them the direct potestas. 
At his death his worldly goods pass into their keeping, and during 
his lifetime he has to hand over to them any special accomplishment 
he may possess—dances, songs, myths, magic and crafts. He 
also it is who supplies his sister and her household with food, the 
greater part of his garden produce going to them. To the father, 
therefore, the children look only for loving care and tender com- 
panionship. Their mother’s brother represents the principle of 
discipline, authority and executive power within the family.® 

The bearing of the wife towards her husband is not at all servile. 
She has her own possessions and her own sphere of influence, private 
and public. It will never happen that the children will see their 
mother bullied by the father. On the other hand, the father is 
only very partially the bread-winner, and has to work mainly for 
his own sisters, while the boys know that when they grow up they 
in turn will have to work for their sisters’ households. 

Marriage is patrilocal, that is, the girl goes to join her husband 
in his house and migrates to his community, if she comes from 
another, which is the general case. So that the children grow up 


{See the articles cited above. 


2For an account of the strange economic conditions of these natives, see 
‘* Primitive Economics ’’ in Economic Journal, 1921, and Argonasts of the 
Western Pacific, chapters II and VI. 
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in a community where they are legally strangers, having no right 
to the soil, no lawful pride in the village glory ; while their home, 
their traditional centre of local patriotism, their possessions, and 
their pride of ancestorship are in another place. Strange com- 
binations and confusion arise associated with the dual influence 
to which I allude. 

From an early age boys and girls of the same mother are separated 
in the family, owing to the strict taboo which enjoins that there 
shall be no intimate relations between them, and that above all 
any subject connected with sex should never interest them in com- 
mon. It thus comes about that, though the brother is really the 
person in authority over the sister, the taboo forbids him to use 
this authority when it is question of her marriage. The privilege 
of giving or withholding consent, therefore, is left to the parents, 
and the father—her mother’s husband—is the person who has most 
authority, just in this matter of his daughter’s marmiage. 

Thus the great divergency of the two families which we are 
going to compare is beginning to be clear. In the normal family 
with us we have the authoritative, powerful husband and father 
backed up by society. We have also the economic arrangement 
whereby he is the bread-winner, and can—nominally at least— 
withhold supplies or be generous with them at his will. In the 
Trobriands, on the other hand, we have the independent mother, 
her husband who has nothing to do with the procreation of the 
children, and is not the bread-winner, who cannot leave his posses- 
sions to the children, and has sociologically no established authority 
over them. The mother’s relatives are endowed with very power- 
ful influence, especially her brother, who is the authoritative 
person, the producer of supplies for the family, and whose possessions 
the sons will inherit at his death. Thus the pattern of social life 
and the constitution of the family are arranged on entirely different 
lines. 

It might appear that while it would be interesting to survey the 
family life of the matrilineal society, it is superfluous to dwell on 
our family life, so intimately known to everyone of us and so 
frequently recapitulated in recent psycho-analytic literature. We 
might simply take it for granted. But first of all, it is essential 
in a strict comparative treatment to keep terms of the comparison 
clearly before our eyes ; and then, since the matrilineal data here to 
be given are collected by special methods of anthropological field 
work, it is indispensable to cast the European material into the 
same shape as if it had been observed by the same methods and 
looked at from the anthropological point of view. I have not 
found, as said already, in any psycho-analytic account any direct 
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and consistent reference to the social milieu, still less any discussion 
of how the nuclear complex and its courses vary with the social 
stratum in our society. Yet it is obvious that the infantile conflicts 
will not be the same in the lavish nursery of the wealthy bourgeois 
as in the cabin of a peasant, or in the one-room tenement of a poor 
working-man. Now just in order to vindicate the truth of the 
psycho-analytic doctrine, it would be important to consider the 
lower and the ruder strata of Society, where a spade is called a 
spade, where the child is in permanent contact with the parents, 
living and eating in the same room and sleeping in the same bed, 
where no parent substitute complicates the picture, no good manners 
modify the brutality of the impact, and where the jealousies and 
petty competitions of daily life clash in hardened though repressed 
hostility! 

It may be added that when we study the nuclear complex and its 
bed rock of social and biological actuality in order to apply it to 
the study of folk-lore, the need of not neglecting the peasant and 
the illiterate classes is more urgent. For the popular traditions 
originated in a condition more akin to that of the modern Central 
and Eastern European peasant, or of the poor artisan, than to that 
of the overfed and biologically artificial strata of modern Vienna, 
London, or New York. 

In order to make the comparison stand out clearly I shall divide 
the history of childhood into periods, and treat everyone of them 
separately, describing and comparing it in both societies. The 
clear distinction of stages in the history of family life is important 
to treatment of the nuclear complex, for psycho-analysis—and here 
really lies one of its chief merits—has brought to light the stratifica- 
tion of the human mind, and shown its rough correspondence to 
the stages in the child’s development. The distinct periods of 
sexuality, the crisis, the accompanying repressions and amnesias, 
in which some memories are relegated to the unconscious—all 
these imply a clear division of the child’s life into periods*. For 
the present purpose it will be enough to distinguish four periods 
in the development of the child, defined by biological and sociological 
criteria. 


IMy personal knowledge of the life, customs and psychology of the East- 
ern European peasants has allowed me to ascertain deep differences between 
the illiterate and the educated classes of the same Society as regards the 
mental attitude of parents to children and vice versa. 


2Alithough in Professor Freud’s treatment of infantile sexuality, the 
division into several distinct stages plays a fundamental ré/e, yet in his classical 
work on the subject (Drei Abhandlungen Zur Sexualtheorte, 5th Edition) the 
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1. Infancy, in which the baby is dependent for its nourishment 
on the mother’s breast and for safety on the protection of the 
parent, in which he cannot move independently nor articulate 
his wishes and ideas. We shall reckon this period as ranging 
from birth to the time of weaning. Among savage peoples, this 
period lasts from about two to three years. In civilised com- 
munities it is much shorter—generally about one year only. But 
it is better to take the natural landmarks to divide the stages of 
childhood. The child is at this time physiologically bound up 
with the family. 

2. Babyhood, the time in which the offspring, while attached 
to the mother and unable to lead an independent existence, yet 
can move, talk, and freely play about around her. We shall 
reckon this period to take up three or four years, and thus bring 
the child to the age of about six. This term of life covers the first 
gradual severing of the family bonds. The child learns to move 
away from the family and to suffice unto himself. 

3. Childhood, the attainment of relative independence, the 
epoch of roving about and playing in common with other children. 
This is the time also when in all branches of humanity and in 
all classes the child begins in some way or other to become initiated 
into full membership of the community. Among some savages, 
the preliminary rites of initiation begin. Among others and 
among our own peasants (and working people) the child begins 
to be apprenticed to his future economic life. Members of 
civilised communities begin their schooling at that time. This is 
the period of the second severing from family influences, and it 
lasts till puberty, which forms its natural term. 

4. Adolescence, between physiologital puberty and full social 
‘maturity. In many savage communities, this epoch is encompassed 
by the principal rites of initiation, and in other tribes it is the 
epoch in which tribal law and order lay their claim on the youth 
and on the maiden. In modern civilised communities it is the 
time of secondary and higher schooling, or else of the final apprentice- 
ship to the life task. This is the period of the complete emancipa- 


scheme of the successive stages is not lucidly nor even explicitly drawn up. 
This makes the reading of this book somewhat difficult to a non-specialist 
in psycho-analysis, and it creates certain ambiguities and contradictions, 
real and apparent, which the present writer has not yet come to solve. Mr. 
Fliigel’s otherwise excellent exposition of psycho-analysis (Op. cit.) also 
suffers from this defect, especially regrettable in a work which sets out to clear 
up and systematise the doctrine. The word “‘ child’ throughout the book 
is used sometimes to mean “‘ baby,’ sometimes ‘“‘ adolescent,’’ and the 
sense has to be inferred from the context as a rule. In this respect I hope 
that the present outline will be of some use. 
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tion from the family atmosphere, and among savages and our own 
lower strata it normally ends with marriage and the foundation of 
a new family. 


Hil 
First STAGE OF THE FAMILY DRAMA: THE HAPPY ATTACHMENT 
OF MOTHER AND CHILD IN MATRILINEAL AND PATRIARCHAL 
SOCIETIES. 


It is a general characteristic of the mammals that the offspring 
is not free and independent at birth, but has to rely for its nourish- 
ment, safety, warmth and cleanliness and bodily comfort on the 
care of its mother. To this correspond the various bodily arrange- 
ments of mother and child. Physiologically there exists a passionate 
instinctive interest of the mother in the child, and a craving of the 
suckling for the maternal organism, for the warmth of her body, 
the support of her arms and, above all, the milk and contact of 
her breast. At first the relation is determined by the mother’s select- 
ive passion—to her, only her own offspring is dear, while the baby 
would be satisfied with the body of any lactant woman. But soon 
the child also distinguishes, and his attachment becomes as ex- 
clusive and individual as that of the mother. Thus birth establishes 
a link for life between mother and child. 

This link is first founded on the biological fact that young 
mammals cannot live unaided, and thus the species depends for its 
survival on one of the strongest instincts, that of maternal love. 
But Society hastens to step in and to add its at-first feeble decree 
to the powerful voice of Nature. In all human communities, 
savage or civilised, custom, law and morals, sometimes even 
religion, take cognisance of the bond between mother and offspring, 
usually at as early a stage as the beginning of gestation. The 
mother, sometimes the father, have to keep various taboos and 
observances, or perform rites, which have to do with the welfare 
of the new hfe within the womb. Birth is always an important 
social event, round which many traditional usages cluster, often 
associated with religion. Thus even the most natural and most 
directly biological tie, that between mother and child, has its social 
as well as its physiological determination, and it cannot be described 
without reference to the influence exercised by the tradition and 
usage of the community. 

Let us briefly summarise and characterise these social co- 
determinants of motherhood in our own society. Maternity is a 
moral, religious and even artistic ideal of civilisation, and a pregnant 
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woman is protected by law and custom, and should be regarded 
as a sacred object, and she herself ought to feel proud and happy 
‘in her condition. That this is an ideal which can be realised is 
vouched for by historical and ethnographical data, and even in 
modern Europe, the orthodox Jewish communities of Poland keep 
it up in practice, and amongst them a pregnant woman is an object 
of real veneration, and feels proud of it. In the Christian Aryan 
Society, however, pregnancy among the lower classes is made 
a burden, and regarded as a nuisance ; among the well-to-do people 
it is a source of embarrassment, discomfort, and temporary 
ostracism from ordinary social life. Since Psycho-analysis has 
recognised the importance of the mother’s pre-natal attitude for 
her future sentiment towards her offspring, and since this attitude 
varies greatly with the milieu and depends on social values, it is 
Important that this sociological problem should be studied more 
closely. 


At birth, the biological arrangements and the instinctive impulses 
of the mother are endorsed and strengthened by Society, which, 
in many of its customs, moral rules and ideals, makes the mother 
the nurse of the child, and this, broadly speaking, in the low and 
high strata of almost all nations of Europe. Yet even here in 
such a fundamental, so strongly biologically secured relation, 
there are certain societies where custom and laxity of true morals 
allow of notable aberrations. Thus we have the barbarous system 
of sending the child away for the first year of its life or so to a hired 
foster mother, once highly prevalent in the middle classes of France, 
or the almost equally barbarous system of protecting the mother’s 
bust by hiring a foster mother, or by feeding on artificial food, once 
prevalent among the wealthy classes, to-day already stigmatised 
as unnatural. Here, again, the sociologist has to add his share 
in order to give the true picture of motherhood, as it varies according 
to national, economic and moral differences. 


Let us now turn to consider the same relation in a matrilineal 
society on the shores of the Pacific. The Melanesian shows invari- 
ably a passionate craving for her child, and the surrounding society 
seconds her feelings and fosters by custom and usage her inclinations 
and idealises them. From the first moments of pregnancy, the 
mother is made to watch over the welfare of her offspring by 
keeping a number of food taboos and other observances. The 
pregnant woman is regarded by custom as an object to be revered, 
an ideal which is fully realised by the actual behaviour and feelings 
of these natives. There exists an elaborate ceremony performed 
at the first pregnancy, with an intricate and somewhat obscure aim, 
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but emphasising the importance of the event and conferring on 
the pregnant one distinction and honour. 

After the birth, mother and child are secluded for about a month, 
the mother constantly, tending her child and nursing it, while 
certain female relatives only are admitted into the hut. Adoption 
under normal circumstances is very rare, and even then the child 
is usually given over only after it has been weaned, nor is it ever 
adopted by strangers, but by nearest relatives exclusively. A 
number of observances, such as ritual washing of mother and child, 
special taboos to be kept by the mother and visits of presentation, 
bind mother and child by links of custom superimposed upon 
the natural ones. 

Thus in both societies, to the biological adjustment of instinct, 
there are added the social forces of custom, morals and manners, 
both working in the same direction of binding mother and child 
to each other, of giving them full scope for the passionate intimacy 
of motherhood. This harmony between social and _ biological 
forces ensures full satisfaction and the highest bliss. Society 
co-operates with Nature to repeat the happy conditions in the 
womb, broken by the trauma of birth. Dr. Rank in a work (Das 
Trauma der Geburt, 1924), which will no doubt prove of great 
value for the development of psycho-analysis, has worked out the 
extreme importance, for a future life, of intra-uterine existence 
and its memories. It seems as if the first month after birth realised 
by the working of both biological and sociological forces a similar 
state of bliss broken by the trauma of weaning. The exceptional 
aberrations from this state of affairs are to be found only among 
the higher strata of civilised communities. 

We find a much greater difference in the fatherhood of the 
patriarchal and matrilineal family at this period, and it is rather 
unexpected to find that in a savage society, where the physical 
bonds of paternity are unknown, and where mother right obtains, 
the father should yet stand in a much more intimate relation to 
the children than normally happens among ourselves. For in our 
society, the father plays a very small part indeed with a young 
infant. By custom, usage and manners, the well-to-do father is 
kept out of the nursery, while the peasant or working man has to 
leave the child to his wife for the greater part of the twenty-four 
hours. He may perhaps resent the attention which the infant 
claims, and the time which it takes up, but as a rule he neither 
helps nor interferes with a small child. Among the Melanesians, 
‘‘ fatherhood,’’ as we know, is a purely social relation. Now, 
part of this relation consists in his duty towards his wife's children ; 
he is there ‘‘ to receive them into his arms,’”’ a phrase we have 
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already quoted ; he has to carry them about when on the march 
the mother is tired, and he has to assist in the nursing at home. 
He tends them in their natural needs, and cleanses them, and there 
are many stereotyped expressions in the native language referring 
to fatherhood and its hardships, and to the duty of filial gratitude 
towards him. A typical Trobriand father is a hard-working and 
conscientious nurse, in which he obeys the call of duty, expressed 
in social tradition. The fact is, however, that the father is always 
interested in the children, sometimes passionately so, and performs 
all his duties eagerly and fondly. Thus, if we compare the patri- 
archal and the matrilineal relation at this early stage, we see that 
the main point of difference lies with the father. In our society, 
the father is well kept out of the picture, and has at best a sub- 
ordinate part. In the Trobriands, he plays a much more active 
v6le, which is important above gll, because it gives him a far greater 
scope for forming ties of affection towards his children. In both 
societies there is, with a few exceptions, little room for conflict 
found between the biological trend and the social conditions. 


IV 
THE First CONFLICT IN THE PATRIARCHAL AND THE CONTINUED 
HARMONY IN THE MATRILINEAL SOCIETIES. 


We have now reached the period when the child is already 
weaned, when it is learning to walk and begins to speak. Yet 
biologically it is gaining its independence from the mother’s body 
but slowly. It clings to it with undiminished, passionate desire 
for her presence, for the touch of her body and the tender clasp of 
her arms. 

This is the natural, biological tendency, but in our society, at 
one stage or another, the child’s desires are crossed and thwarted. 
Let us first realise that this epoch is introduced by the process of 
weaning. By this the blissful harmony of infantile life is broken, 
or at least modified. Among the higher classes, weaning is so 
prepared, graduated and adjusted that it usually passes without 
any shock. But among women of the lower classes, in our society, 
weaning is often a painful wrench for the mother and certainly 
for the child. Later on, other obstacles tend to obtrude upon the 
intimacy of mother and child, in whom at that stage a notable 
change is taking place. He becomes independent in his movements, 
can feed himself, express some of his feelings and ideas, and begins 
to understand and to observe. In the higher classes, the nursery 
arrangements separate the mother from the child in a gradual 
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manner. This dispenses with any shock, but it leaves a gap in the 
child's life, a yearning and an unsatisfied need. In the lower classes, 
where the child shares the parents’ bed, it becomes at a certain time 
@ source of embarrassment and an encumbrance, and it suffers a 
rude and more brutal repulsion. 

How does savage motherhood in the coral islands of New Guinea 
compare at this stage with ours? First of all, weaning takes place 
much later in life, at a time when a child is already independent, 
can run about, eat practically everything and follow other interests. 
It takes place, that is, at a moment when the child neither wants 
nor needs the mother’s breast any more, so that the first wrench is 
eliminated. 

‘* Matriarchate,”” the rule of the mother, does not in any way 
entail a stern, terrible mother virago. The Trobriand mother 
carnies her children, fondles them, and plays with them at this 
stage quite as lovingly as at the earlier period and custom as well 
morals expect it from her. The child is bound to her, also, according 
to law, custom and usage, by a closer tie than her husband is, 
whose rights are subservient to those of the offspring. The alcove 
psychology of the marital relations has therefore a different character 
and the repulsion of the child from the mother by the father is 
certainly not a typical occurrence, if it ever occurs at all. Another 
difference between her réle and that of the typical European mother 
is that in Melanesia she is much more indulgent. Since there is 
little training of the child to do, and hardly any moral education, 
and what there is begins later and is done by other people, there 
is scarcely room for severity. This absence of maternal discipline 
precludes on the one hand such aberrations of severity as are 
sometimes found among us ; on the other hand, however, it lessens 
a feeling of interest on the part of the child, a desire to please the 
mother, to win her approval, which is one of the strong links of 
filial attachment among us, and one which holds great possibilities 
for the establishment of a permanent relation in later life. 

a Turning now to the paternal relation we see that, in our society, irrespective 
of nation or social layer, the father still enjoys the patriarchal status. He 
ia the head of the family and the relevant link in the lineage, and he is also 
the economic provider. As an absolute ruler of the family, he is liable to be- 
eome a tyrant, in which case, frictions of all sorts arise between him and his 
wife and children. The details of these depend greatly on the social milieu. 
In the wealthy classes of Western civilisation, the child is well separated 
from his father by all sorts of nursery arrangements. Although constantly 
with the nurse, the child is usually attended to and controlled by the mother, 
who, in such cases, almost invariably takes the dominant place in the child’s 
affections. The father, on the other hand, is seldom brought within the 
child’s horizon, and then only as an onlooker and stranger, before whom the 
children have to behave themselves, show off and perform. He is the source 
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of authority, the origin of punishment, and therefore becomes a bogey. 
Usually the result fs a mixture: he is the perfect being for whose benefit 
the best of everything has to be done ; and, at the same time, he is the ogre 
whom the child has to fear and for whose comfort, as the child soon realises, 
the household is arranged. The loving and sympathetic father will assume 
the former ré/e of a demi-god. The pompous, wooden, or tactless one will 
soon earn the suspicion and even hate of the nursery. In relation to the 
father, the mother becomes an intermediary who is sometimes ready to 
denounce the child to the higher authority, but who at the same time can 
intercede against punishment. 

The picture is different, though the results are not dissimilar, in the one- 
room and one-bed households of the poor peasantry of Central and Eastera 
Europe, or of the lower working classes. The father is brought into closer 
contact with the child, which in rare circumstances allows of a greater affection, 
but usually gives rise to much more acute and chronic friction. 'When a father 
returns home tired from work, or drunk from the inn, he naturally vents 
his ill-temper on the family, and bullies mother and children. There is no 
village, no poor quarter in a modern town, where cases could not be found 
of sheer, patriarchal cruelty. From my own memory, I could quote numerous 
cases when peasant fathers would, on returning home drunk, beat the children 
for sheer pleasure, or drag them out of bed and send them into the cold 


night. 

Even at the best, when the working father returns home, the children 
have to keep quiet, stop rowdy games and repress spontaneous, childish 
outbursts of joy and sorrow. The father is a supreme source of punishment 
in poor households also, while the mother acts as intercessor, and often shares 
in the treatment meted out tothe children. In the poorer households, besides, 
the economic réle of provider and the social power of the father are more 
quickly and definitely recognised, and act in the same direction as his 


pérsonal influence. 

The rdle of the Melanesian father at this stage is very different from that 
of the European patriarch. I have briefly sketched in Section IV his very 
different social position as husband and father, and the part he plays in the 
household. He is not the head of the family, he does not transmit his lineage 
to his children, nor is he the main provider of food. This entirely changes 
his legal rights and his personal attitude to his wife. A Trobriand man will 
seldom quarrel with his wife, hardly ever attempt to brutalise her, and he will 
never be able to exert a permanent tyranny. Even sexual co-habitation is 
not regarded by native law and usage as the wife’s duty and the husband's 
privilege as is the case in our society. The Trobriand natives take the view, 
dictated by tradition, that the husband is indebted to his wife for sexual 
services, that he has to deserve them and pay for them. One of the ways, 
the chief way, in fact, of acquitting himself of this duty is by performing 
services for her children and showing affection to them. There are many 
native sayings which embody in a sort of loose folk-lore these principles. 
In the child’s infancy the husband has been the nurse, tender and loving ; 
later on in early childhood he plays with it, carries it, and teaches such amusing 
sports and occupations as take its fancy. 

Thus the legal, moral and customary tradition of the tribe and all the 
forces of organisation combine to give the man, in his conjugal and paternal 
vole, an entirely different attitude from that of a patriarch. And though 
it has to be defined in an abstract manner, this is by no means a mere legal 
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principle, detached from life. It expresses itself in every detail of daily 
existence, and permeates the whole relations within the family, and dominates 
the sentiments found there. The children never see their mother subjugated 
or brutalised or in abject dependence upon her husband, not even when she 
is a commoner married to a chief. They never feel his heavy hand on them- 
selves ; he is not their kinsman, nor their owner, nor their benefactor. He has 
no rights orjprerogatives. Yet he feels, as does every normal father all over the 
world, a strong affection for them and this, together with his traditional 
duties, makes him try to win their love, and thus to retain his influence over 
them. 

Comparing European with Melanesian paternity, it is important 
to keep the biological fact in mind as well as the sociological. 
Biologically there is undoubtedly in the average man a tendency 
towards affectionate and tender feelings for his children. But 
this tendency seems not to be strong enough to outweigh the many 
hardships which children entail on a parent. When therefore 
society steps in and in one case declares that the father is the 
absolute master, and that the children should be there for his benefit, 
pleasure and glory, this social influence tilts the balance against a 
happy equilibrium of natural affection and natural impatience of 
the nuisance. When, on the other hand, a matrilineal society 
grants the father no privileges and no rights to his childrens’ 
affections, then he must earn them, and when again, in the same 
uncivilised society, there are fewer strains on his nerves and his 
ambitions and his economic responsibilities, he is freer to give 
himself up to his paternal instincts. Thus in our society the 
adjustment between biological and social forces, which was satis- 
factory in the earliest period, begins to show a lack of harmony 
in this second one. In the Melanesian Society, the harmonious 
proportions remain. Father-right, we have seen, is to a great 
extent a source of family conflict, in that it grants to the father 
social claims and prerogatives not commensurate to his biological 
propensities, nor to the personal affection which he can feel for 
and arouse in his children. 


V 


INFANTILE SEXUALITY OF SAVAGE AND CIVILISED CHILDREW. 


Traversing the same ground as Freud and the psycho-analysts, 
I have yet tried to keep clear of the subject of sex, partly in order 
to emphasise the sociological aspect in my account, partly in 
order to avoid moot theoretical distinctions as to the nature of 
mother-and-child attachment or “‘ libido.’”’ But at this stage, as 
the children begin to play independently and develop an interest 
in the surrounding work and people, sexuality makes its first 
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appearance in forms accessible to outside sociological observation 
and affecting family life directly. A careful observer of European 
children, and one who has not forgotten his own childhood, has to 
recognise that at an early age, say, between three and four, there 
arises in them a special sort of interest and curiosity. Besides the 
world of lawful, normal and nice things, there opens up a world 
of shame-faced desires, clandestine interests and subterranean 
impulses. The two categories of things, ‘‘ decent ’’ and ‘‘ indecent,”’ 
“pure”? and ‘‘impure ” begin to crystallise, categories destined 
to remain throughout life. In some people the ‘“‘ indecent ” 
becomes completely suppressed, and the nght values of decency 
become hypertrophied into the virulent virtue of the puritan, 
or the still more repulsive hypocrisy of the conventionally moral. 
Or the decent is altogether smothered through glut in pornographic 
satisfaction, and the other category develops into a complete 
pruriency of mind, not less repulsive than hypocritical virtue itself. 


In the second stage of childhood which we are now considering, 
according to my scheme about four to six, that is, the ‘‘ indecent ”’ 
centres round interest in excretory functions, exhibitionism, games 
with indecent exposure, often associated with cruelty. It hardly 
differentiates between the sexes, and is little interested in the 
genital side of matters. Anyone who has lived for a long time 
among peasants and knows intimately their juvenile ways will 
recognise that this state of affairs exists as a thing normal, though 
not open. Among the working classes things seem to be similar. 
Among the higher classes, conditions are much more suppressed, 
but not very different. Observations in these social strata, which 
. would be more difficult than among peasants, should, however, 
be urgently carried out for pedagogical, moral and eugenic reasons, 
and suitable methods of research devised. The results would, I 
think, confirm to an extraordinary degree some of the assertions 
of Freud and his school.® 


How docs the newly awakened infantile sexuality or infantile 
indecency influence the relation to the family? In the division 


1That conscientious sociologist, Zola, has provided us with rich material 
on the subject, entirely in agreement with my own observations. 


2Freud’s contentions of the normal occurrence of premature sexuality, 
of little differentiation between the sexes, of anal-eroticism and absence of 
genital interest are, according to my observations, correct. In a recent 
article (Zeitschrift fur Psycho- Analyse, 1923) Freud has somewhat modified 
his previous view, and affirms, without giving arguments, that children at 
this stage have already after all a ‘‘ genital”’ interest. With this I cannot 
agree. 
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between things ‘‘decent’’ and ‘“‘indecent,” the parents, and 
especially the mother, are included wholly within the first category, 
and remain in the child’s mind absolutely untouched by the 
*‘indecent.”” The feeling that the mother might be aware of any 
prurient infantile play is extremely distasteful to the child, and 
there is a strong disinclination to allude in her presence or to speak 
with her about any sexual matters. The father, who is also kept 
Strictly outside the “‘ indecent ’”’ category is, moreover, regarded 
as the moral authority whom these thoughts and pastimes would 
offend. For the ‘“‘ indecent’ always carries with it a sense of 
guilt. 

Freud and the psycho-analytic school have laid great stress on 
the sexual rivalry between mother and daughter, father and son 
respectively. My own opinion is that the rivalry between mother 
and daughter does not begin at this early stage. At any rate, I 
have never observed any traces of it. The relations between father 
and son are more complex. Although, as I have said, the little 
boy has no thoughts, desires or impulses towards his mother which 
he himself would feel belong to the category of the ‘‘ indecent,” 
there can be no doubt that a young organism reacts sexually to 
close bodily contact with the mother. A well-known piece of 
advice given by old gossips to young mothers in peasant com- 
munities is to the effect that boys above the age of three should 
sleep separately from the mother. The occurrence of infantile 
erections is well known in these communities, and the fact that the 
boy clings to the mother in a different way from the girl. That 
the father and the young male child have a component of sexual 
rivalry under such conditions seems even to an outside sociological 
observer probable. The psycho-analysts maintain it categorically. 
Among the wealthier classes crude conflicts arise more seldom, if 
ever, but they arise in imagination and in a more refined though 
perhaps not less insidious form. 

It must be noted that at this stage when the child begins to show 
a different character and temperament according to sex, the 
parents’ feelings are differentiated between sons and daughters. 
The father sees in the son his successor, the one who is to replace 
him in the family lineage and in the household. He becomes 
therefore all the more critical, and this tnfluences his feelings in 
two directions: if the boy shows signs of mental or physical 
deficiency, if he is not up to the type of the ideal in which the 
father believes, he will be a source of bitter disappointment and 
hostility. On the other hand, even at that stage, a certain amount 
of rivalry, the resentment of future supersession, the melancholy 
of the waning generation lead again to hostility. Repressed in 
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both cases, this hostility hardens the father to the son and provokes 
by reaction a response in hostile feelings. The mother, on the 
other hand, has no grounds for negative sentiments, and has an 
additional admiration for the son as a man to be. The father’s 
feeling towards the daughter—a repetition of himself in a feminine- 
form—hardly fails to evoke a tender emotion, and perhaps also 
to flatter his vanity. Thus, social factors mix with biological, 
make the father cling more tenderly to the daughter than to the 
son, while with the mother it is the reverse. But it must be noted 
that an attraction of the offspring of the other sex, because it 
is of the other sex, is not necessarily sexual attraction. 

In Melanesia, we find an altogether different type of sexual 
development in the child. That the biological impulses do not 
differ essentially, seems beyond a doubt. But I have failed to find 
any traces of what could be called infantile indecencies, or of a 
subterranean world in which children would indulge in clandestine 
pastimes centering around excretory functions or exhibitionism. 
The subject presents naturally certain difficulties of observation, 
for it is hard to enter into any personal communication with a savage 
child, and if there were a world of indecent things as amongst 
ourselves, it would be as futile to enquire about it from an average 
grown-up native as from a conventional mother, father, or nurse 
in our society. But there is one circumstance which makes matters 
so entirely different among these natives, that there is no danger 
of making a mistake. That is, that with them, there is no repres- 
sion, no censure, no moral reprobation of infantile sexuality of the 
genital type when it comes to light at a somewhat later stage 
than the one we are now considering—at about the age of five or six. 
So if there had been any earlier indecency, this could be as easy 
observed as the later genital sign of sexual plays. 

How can we then explain that among savages, there is no period 
of what Freud calls pre-genital, anal-erotic interest ? We shall be 
able to understand this better when we discuss the sexuality of the 
next stage in the child’s development, a sexuality in which native 
Melanesian children differ essentially from our own. 


VI 
APPRENTICESHIP TO LIFE AND REACTION TO AUTHORITY. 


We enter now on the third stage of childhood commencing between 
the ages of 5 and 7. At this period, a child begins to feel indepen- 
dent, to create its own games, to seek for associates of the same age, 
with whom it has a tendency to roam about unencumbered by 
_ grown-up people. This is the time when play begins to pass into 
more definite occupations and serious life interests. 
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Let us follow our parallel at this stage. In Europe, entrance 
into school or, among the uneducated classes, some sort of 
preliminary apprenticeship to an economic occupation removes 
the child from the influence of the family. The boy or girl lose to 
some extent their exclusive attachment to the mother. With the 
boy, there frequently happens at this period a transference of 
sentiment to a substitute mother, who, for the time being, is regarded 
with some of the same passionate tenderness felt for the mother, 
but with no other feelings. Such transference must not be confused 
with the tendency of adolescent boys much later to fall in love with 
women older than themselves. At the samé time, there arises 
‘a desire for independence from the all-possessive intimacy of 
maternal interest, which makes the child withhold its absolute 
confidence from the parent. Among the peasants and lower 
classes, the process of emancipation from the mother takes place 
earlier than in the higher, but they are similar in all essentials. 
When the mother is deeply attached to the child, especially 
to the boy, she is apt to feel a certain amount of jealousy and 
resentment at this emancipation and to put obstacles into its 
way. This usually makes the wrench only more painful and 
violent. 

The children on the coral beaches of the Western Pacific show a 
similar tendency. This appears there even more clearly, for the 
absence of compulsory education and of any strict discipline at 
this age allow much freer play to the natural inclinations of infantile 
nature. On the part of the mother there is in Melanesia, however, 
no jealous resentment or anxiety at the child’s new-found 
independence, and here we see the influence of the lack of any 
deep, educational interest between mother and child. At this 
stage, the children in the Trobriand archipelago begin to form a 
small, juvenile community within the community. They roam 
about in bands, play on distant beaches or in secluded parts of the 
jungle, join with other small communities of children from 
neighbouring villages, and in all this, though they obey 
the commands of their child-leaders, they are almost completely 
independent of the elders’ authority. The parents never try to 
keep them back, to interfere with them in any way or to bind them 
to any routine. At first, of course, the family still retains a con- 
siderable hold over a child, but the process of emancipation 
progresses gradually and constantly in an untrammelled, natural 
manner. 

In this there is a great difference between European conditions, 
where the child often passes from the intimacy of the family to the 
cold discipline of the school or other preliminary training, and 
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the Melanesian state of affairs where the process of emancipation 
is gradual, free and pleasant. 

And now what about the father at this stage? In our society 
Re still represents the principle of authority within the family. 
Outside, at school, in the workshop, in the preliminary manual 
labour which the child of peasants is often set to do, it is the father 
personally or his authority indirectly or his substitute who wields 
the power. In the higher classes at this stage, the very important 
process of conscious formation of paternal authority and of the 
father ideal takes place. The child begins now to comprehend 
what it had guessed and felt before—the father’s established 
authority as the head of the family and his economic influence. 
The ideal of his infallibility, wisdom, justice and might is usually 
in different degrees and in different manners inculcated into the 
child by the mother or the nurse in religious and moral teaching. 
Now the réle of an ideal is never an easy one, and to maintain it in 
the intimacy of daily life, especially for one whose bad tempers and 
follies are not repressed by any discipline, is a very difficult per- 
formance indeed. Thus no sooner is the father ideal formed than 
it begins to decompose. The child feels at first only a vague 
malaise at his father’s bad temper or weakness, 2. fear of his wrath, 
a dim feeling of injustice, perhaps some shame when the father 
has a really bad outburst. Soon the typical father-sentiment is 
formed, full of contradictory emotions, a mixture of reverence, 
contempt, affection and dislike, tenderness and fear. It is at this 
period of childhood that the social influence due to patnarchal 
institutions makes itself felt in the child’s attitude towards the 
male parent. Between the boy and his father, the rivalries of 
successor and superseded and the mutual jealousies described 
in the previous section crystallise more distinctly and make the 
negative elements of the father-to-son relation more predominant 
than with that of father-to-daughter. 

Among the lower classes, the process of the idealisation of the 
father is cruder but not less important. As I have already said, 
the father in a typical peasant household is openly a tyrant. The 
mother acquiesces in his supremacy and imparts the attitude to 
her children, who reverence and at the same time fear the strong 
and brutal force embodied in their father. Here also a sentiment 
composed of ambivalent emotion is formed, with a distinct 
preference of the father for his female children. 

What is the father’s réle in Melanesia? Little need be said 
about it at this stage. He continues to befriend the children, to 
help them, to teach them what they like and as much as they like. 
Children, it is true, are less interested in him at this stage and prefer 
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on the whole, their small comrades. But the father is always there 
a helpful adviser, half playmate, half protector. 


Yet at this period the principle of tribal law and authority, the 
submission to constraint and to the prohibition of certain desirable 
things enters the life of a young girl or boy. But this law and 
constraint are represented by quite another person than the father, 
by the mother’s brother, the male head of the family in a matriarchal 
society. He it is who actually wields the potestas and who indeed 
makes ample use of it. 


His authority, though closely parallel to that of the father among 
ourselves, is not exactly identical with it. First of all his influence 
igs introduced into the child’s life much later than that of 
the European father. Then again, he never enters the intimacy 
of family life, lives in another hut, often in a different village, for, 
since marriage is patrilocal in the Trobriands, his sister and her 
children have their abode in the village of the husband and father. 
Thus his power is exercised from a distance and it cannot become 
oppressive in those small matters which are most irksome. He 
brings intc the life of the child, whether boy or girl, two elements : 
first of all, that of duty, prohibition and constraint: secondly, 
especially into the life of the boy, the elements of ambition, pride 
and social values, half of that, in fact, which makes life worth living 
fer the Trobriander. The constraint comes in, in so far that he 
begins to direct the boy’s occupation, to require certain of his 
services and to teach him some of the tribal laws and prohibitions. 
Many of these have already been inculcated into the boy by the 
parents, but the kada is always held up to him as the real authority 
behind the rules. 


A boy of six Will be solicited by his mother's brother to come on an 
expedition, to begin some work in the gardens, to assist in the carrying of 
crops. In carrying out these activities, in his maternal uncle's village and 
together with other members of his clan, the boy learns that he is contributing 
to the bufura of his clan ; he begins to feel that this is his own village and own 
people ; to learn the traditions, myths and legends of his clan. The child 
at this stage also frequently co-operates with his father, and it is interesting 
to note the difference in the attitude he has toward the two elders. The 
father still remains his intimate ; he likes to work with him, assist him and 
learn from him ; but he realises more and more that such co-operation is based 
on good-will and not on law, and that the pleasure derived from it must be 
its own reward, but that the glory of it goes to a clan of strangers. The child 
also sees his mother receiving orders from her brother, accepting favours 
from him, treating him with the greatest reverence, crouching before him 
hike a commoner to a chief. He gradually begins to understand that he is 
his maternal uncle’s successor, and that he will also be a master over his 
sisters, from whom at this time he is already separated by a social taboo 
forbidding any intimacy. 
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The maternal uncle is, like the father among us, idealised to the boy, 
held up to him as the person who should be pleased, and who must be made 
the model to be equalled in the future. Thus we see that most of the elements, 
though not all, which make the father’s réle so difficult in our society, are 
vested among the Melanesians in the mother’s brother. He has the power, 
he is idealised, to him the children and the mother are subjected, while the 
father is entirely relieved of all these odious prerogatives and characteristics. 
But the mother’s brother introduces the child to certain new elements which 
make life bigger, more interesting, and of greater appeal—social ambition, 
traditional glory, feeling for his lineage and kinship, promises of future wealth, 
power, and social status. 

It must be realised that at the same time when our European child 
starts to find its way in our complex social relations, the Melanesian girl or 
boy also begins to grasp the principle of kinship which is the main foundation 
of the social order. These principles cut across the intimacy of family life 
and rearrange for the child the social world, which up till now consisted for 
him of the extended circles of family, further family, neighbours and village 
community. The child now learns that he has to distinguish, above and 
acroes these groups, two main categories. The one consists of his real kinsmea, 
his ve-ola. To these belong in the first place his mother, his brother and 
sisters, his maternal uncle and all their kinsmen. These are a people who 
are of the same substance or the ‘‘ same body ’’ as himself. The men he has 
to obey, to co-operate with and assist in work, war and personal quarrels. 
The women of his clan and of his kinship are strictly taboo sexually for him. 
The other social category consists of the strangers or ‘ outsiders,’ tomakava. 
By this name are called all those people who are not related by matrilineal 
ties, or who do not belong to the same clan. But this group comprises also 
the father and his relations, male and female, and the women whom he may 
marry or with whom he may have love affairs. Now these people, and 
especially the father, stand to him in a very close personal relation which, 
however, is entirely ignored by law and morality. Thus we have on the one 
side the consciousness of identity and kinship associated with social ambitions 
and pride, but also with constraint and sexual prohibition ; and on the other, 
in the relation to the father and his relatives, free friendship and natural 
sentiment as well as sexual liberty, but no personal identity nor traditional 
bonds. 


VII - 
THE SEXUALITY OF LATER CHILDHOOD. 


We pass now to the problem of sexual life in the third period— 
the later childhood, as we might call it, covering the stage of free 
play and movement which lasts from about 5 or 6 till puberty. I 
have kept separate the discussion of Sex from that of the social 
influences, when we spoke of the previous period of child life and 
I shall do the same here, so as to bring out clearly the respective 
contributions of organism and society. 

In modern Europe, according to Freud, there sets in at this age 
a very curious phenomenon : the regression of sexuality, a period of 
latency, a lull in the development of sexual functions and impulses. 
What makes this latency period especially important in the Freudian 
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scheme of neuroses is the amnesia which is associated with it, the 
curtain of complete oblivion which falls at this period and which 
obliterates the reminiscences of infantile sexuality. Remarkably 
enough, this important and interesting contention of Freud is not 
endorsed by other students. So, for instance, Moll, in his memoir 
on infantile sexuality (a very thorough and competent 
contribution’), never mentions any lull in sexual development. 
On the contrary, his account implies a steady and graduaf increase 
of sexuality in the child, the curve rising in a continuous manner 
without any kink. It is remarkable to find that Freud himself 
at times appears to vacillate, that of all the periods of childhood, 
this one has no clear and explicit chapter devoted to it and that in 
one or two places he even withdraws his contention about its 
existence?.) Yet, it I may affirm on the basis of a somewhat 
extensive and well-sifted material of personal experience among 
well educated schoolboys, the latency period invariably sets in at 
about the 6th year and lasts from 2 to 4 years. During this time 
interest in indecencies flags, the lurid yet alluring colours which 
they had fade away and they are repressed and forgotten while 
new things arise to take up the interest and energy. 

How are we to explain the divergency in Freud’s own views as 
well as the ignoring of the facts by other students of sex ? 


It is clear that we do not deal here with a phenomenon deeply rooted 
in man’s organic nature, but with one, largely if not wholly, determined by 
social factors. If we turn to a comparative survey of the various layers of 
society, we perceive without difficulty that among the lower classes, especially 
among peasants, the latency period is much less pronounced. In order 
to sce matters clearly, let us cast back to the previous period of infantile 
pre-genital sexuality and see how the two link up. We saw in Chapter V 
that in the lower as well as in the higher strata there exists at an early age 
this strong interest in the indecent. Among peasant children, however, 
it appears somewhat later and has a slightly different character. Let us 
compare once more the sources of anal-erotics, as they are called by Freud, 
among the lower and higher class of children. In the nursery of the well-to-do 
baby, the natural functions, the interest in excretion, are at first encouraged, 
and then suddenly stopped. The nurse or mother, who up to a certain point 
tries to stimulate the performance, praises the prompt execution and shows 
the results, discovers at a certain moment that the child takes too much in- 
terest in it, and begins to play in a manner that to the grown-up appears 


1A. Moll, Das Sexualleben des Kindes, 1908. 


“The latency period is frequently mentioned, so, for instance, Drei 
Abhandlungen, 5th Edition, pp. 40, 44, 64; Vovrlesungen, pp. 374. But 
there is no special treatment of it in any of these books. Again we read, 
“‘ Die Latenz Zeit kann auch entfallen. Sie braucht keine Unterbrechung. 
der Sexual Betatigung der Sexual Interessen mit sich zu bringen,”” Vorlesungen, 


P- 374. 
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filthy, though to the child it is perfectly natural. Then the nursery authority 
steps in, slaps the child, makes it an offence, and the interest is violently 
repressed. The child grows up, the reticences, frowns and artificialities 
begin to surround the natural functions with a halo of clandestine glory 
and mysterious attraction. Those who remember from their own childhood 
how strongly such a repressive atmosphere of hints and sous-entendus is felt, 
and how well its meaning is understood by the child, recognise that the 
category of indecent is created by elders. From observations of children, 
moreover, as well as from memory, it is easy to ascertain how quickly and how 
soon the children catch up artificial attitudes of elders, becoming little prigs, 
moralists and snobs. Among peasants, conditions are quite different. The 
children are instructed in sexual matters at an early age: they cannot help 
seeing sexual performances of their parents and other relatives ; they listen 
to quarrels in which whole lists of sexual obscenities and technicalities are 
recited. They have to deal with domestic animals, whose propagation 
in all its details is a matter of great concern to the whole household, and is 
freely and minutely discussed. Since they are deeply steeped in things 
natural, they feel less inclined to amuse themselves by doing in a clandestine 
manner that which in many ways they can do and enjoy openly. The children 
of the working classes stand perhaps mid-way between the two extremes. 
Hardly in contact with animals, they receive, on the other hand, an even 
greater amount of bedroom demonstration and public-house instruction. 


What is the result of these essential differences between well-to-do and 
proletarian children ? First of all, the ‘‘ indecency,’’ which among bourgeois 
children is fostered by the repression of the natural curiosities, is much less 
pronounced in lower classes, and comes up only later where indecency is already 
associated with ideas of genital sexuality. In the higher classes, when the 
curiosity of indecencies has played itself out, and when, with the leaving 
of the nursery, new interests in life crop up, the period of latency sets in at 
that time, these new interests absorb the child, while the absence of knowledge 
which is usual among children of the educated prevents the genital interest 
setting in so early. 

In the lower classes this knowledge and early curiosity in genital matters 
are present together, and establish a continuity, a steady development from 
the early period to that of full sexual puberty. 

The nature of social influences collaborates with these facts to produce 
a much greater breach of continuity in the life of a well-to-do child. While 
his whole life up to the age of six was devoted to amusement, he has now 
suddenly to learn and to do school-work. The peasant child had already 
previously been helping with the cooking or looking after the younger children, 
or running after the geese and sheep. At this time, there is no breach of 
continuity in his life. 

Thus, while the early childish interest in the indecent awakens earlier 
and in another form, in the peasant and proletarian child, it is less clandestine 
less associated with guilt, hence less immoral, less anal-erotic and more 
attached to sex. It passes more easily and with more continuity into early 
sexual play, and the period of latency is almost completely absent or, at any 
rate, much less pronounced. This explains why psycho-analysis which 
deals with neurotic well-to-do people, has led to the discovery of this period, 
while the general medical observations of Dr. Moll did not detect it. 

But if there could be any doubt about the facts of this difference between 
the classes and about its cause, such doubt should disappear when we turn 
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to Melanesia. Here certainly the facts are different from those found among 
our educated classes. As wesaw in Chapter V, the early sexual indecencies, 
clandestine games and interests are absent. In fact, it might be said that 
for these children the categories of decent-indecent, pure-impure do not 
exist. The same reasons which make this distinction weaker and less im- 
portant among our peasants than among our bourgeois act even more 
strongly and directly among the Melanesians. In Melanesia there is no 
taboo on sex in general ; there is not putting of any veils on natural functions, 
certainly not in the case of a child. When we consider that these children 
run about naked, that their excretory functions are treated openly and 
naturally, that there is no general taboo on bodily parts or on nakedness 
in general ; when we further consider that small children at the age of 3 and 4 
are beginning to be aware of the existence of such a thing as genital sexuality, 
and of the fact that this will be their pleasure quite soon just as other infantile 
plays will be—we can see that social factors rather than biological explain 
the difference between the two societies. 

The stage which I am now describing in Melanesia—that which 
corresponds to our latency period, is the stage of infantile independence, 
where small boys and girls play together in a sort of juvenile republic. Now, 
one of the main interests of these children consists of sexual pastimes. Very 
early children are initiated by each other, or sometimes by a slightly older 
companion, into the practices of sex. Naturally at this stage they are unable 
to carry out the act properly, but they content themselves with all sorts of 
games in which they are left quite at liberty by their elders, and thus they can 
satisfy their curiosity and their sensuality directly and without disguise. 

There can be no doubt that the dominating interest of such games 
is what Freud would call ‘‘ genital,’’ that they are largely determined by the 
desire to imitate the acts and interests of elder children and elders, and that 
this period is one which is almost completely absent from the life of better-class 
children in Europe, and which exists only to a small degree among peasants 
and proletarians. When speaking of the amusements of the children, the 
natives will frequently allude to them as ‘’ copulation amusement ” (mwaygins 
kwayta). Or else it is said that they are playing at marriage. 

It must not be imagined that all games are sexual. Many do not lend 
themselves at all to it, but there are some particular pastimes of small children 
in which sex plays the predominant part. Melanesian children are fond of 
** playing husband and wife.’’ A boy and girl build a little shelter and call 
it their home ; there they pretend to assume the functions of husband and 
wife, and amongst those of course the most important one of sexual inter- 
‘ course. At other times, a group of children will go for a picnic where the 
entertainment consists of eating, fighting and making love. Or they will 
carry out a mimic ceremonial trade exchange, ending up with sexual activities. 
Not crude sensual pleasure alone seems to satisfy them ; in such more elaborate 
games it must be blended with some imaginative and romantic interest. 


A very important point about this infantile sexuality is the attitude 
of the elder generation towards it. As I have said, the parents do not look 
upon it as in the least reprehensible. Generally they take it entirely for 
granted. The most they will do is to speak jestingly about it to one another, 
discussing the love tragedies and comedies of the child world. Never would 
they dream of interfering or frowning disapproval, provided the children 
show a due amount of discretion, that is, do not perform their amorous games 
in the house, but go away somewhere apart in the bush. 
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But above all the children are left entirely to themselves in their love 
affairs. Not only is there no parental interference, but rarely, if ever, does 
it come about that a man or woman take a perverse sexual interest in children, 
and certainly never would they be seen to mix themselves up in their games 
in this réle. Violation of children is unknown, and the person who played 
sexually with a child would be thought ridiculous and disgusting. 

An extremely important feature of sexual relations of children is the 
brother and sister taboo, already mentioned. From an early age, that when 
the girl first puts on her grass petticoat, brothers and sisters of the same 
mother must be separated from each other, in obedience to the strict taboo 
which enjoins that there shall be no intimate relations between them. Even 
earlier, when they first can move about and walk, they play in different 
groups. Later on they consort together socially on a free footing, and above 
all there must never be the slightest suspicion of an interest of one of them 
in the love affairs of the other. Although there is comparative freedom 
in playing and language between children, not even quite a small boy would 
associate sex with his sisters, still less make any sexual allusion or joke in 
their presence. This continues right through life, and it is the highest bad 
form to speak to a brother about his sister’s love affairs, or vice versa. The 
imposition of this taboo leads to an early breaking up of family life, since the 
boys and girls, in order to avoid each other, must leave the parental home 
and go elsewhere. 

With all this, we can perceive the enormous difference which 
obtains between the juvenile sexuality at this stage of later childhood 
among us and among the Melanesian society. While amongst 
ourselves, in the educated classes, there is at this time a break of 
sexuality and a period of latency with amnesia, there the extremely 
early beginning of genital interest leads to a type of sexuality 
entirely unknown among us. From this time, sexuality of the 
Melanesians will continuously though gradually develop, till it 
reaches puberty. On the condition that one taboo is respected 
in the strictest and most complete manner, Society gives complete 


free play to juvenile sexuality. 


VIII 
PUBERTY. 


At an age varying with climate and race and stretching from about 
the gth to the 15th year, the child enters upon the age of puberty. 
For puberty is not a moment or a turning point but a more or less 
prolonged period of development during which the sexual apparatus, 
the whole system of internal secretions and the organism in general 
is entirely recast. We cannot consider puberty as a conditio sine 
qua mon of sexual interest or even of sexual activities, since non- 
nubile girls can copulate and mature boys are known to have 
erections and to practice emissto pents. But undoubtedly the age 
of puberty must be regarded as the most important landmark in 
the sexual history of the individual. 

Cc 
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Sex is, Moreover, so intimately bound up at this stage with the 
other life-aspects that in this chapter, we shall treat sexual and 
social matters together and not divide them as we did in the case 
of the two previous stages. In comparing here the Trobrianders of 
Melanesia with our own society, it is important to note that these 
savages have no initiation rites at puberty. While this will remove 
one item of extreme importance from our discussion, it will allow 
us on the other hand to draw the comparison between patriliny and 
matriliny more clearly and closely since in most other savage 
societies, initiation ceremonies completely mask or modify this 
period. 

In our own society, we have to speak separately of the boy and 
of the girl, for at this point the two part company completely in 
sexual matters. In a man’s life, puberty means the acquisition of 
full mental powers as well as bodily maturity and the final formation 
of the sexual characters. With his new manliness, his whole 
relation to life in general changes as deeply as his relation to sexual 
matters and to his position in the family. Beginning with this 
last, we can observe an extremely interesting phenomenon which 
greatly affects his attitude to mother, sister or other female relatives. 
The typical adolescent boy of our civilised communities begins to 
show at the time of puberty an extreme embarrassment towards 
his mother, affects scorn and a certain brutality towards the sisters 
and is ashamed before his comrades of all his female relatives. Who 
of us does not remember the pangs of ineffable shame when, jauntily 
going along with our school fellows, we met suddenly the mother, 
the aunt, the sister or even the girl cousin and were obliged to greet 
her. There was a feeling of intense guilt, of being caught 1 flagrante 
delicto. Some boys tried to ignore the embarrassing encounter, 
others more brave blushed crimson and saluted, but everyone felt 
that it was a shadow on his social position, an outrage on his manli- 
ness and independence. Without entering into the psychology of 
this phenomenon, we can see that the shame and confusion felt here 
is of the same type as one associated with any breach of good 
manners. 

This newly acquired manliness affects deeply the boy’s attitude 
towards the world, his whole Weltanschauung. He begins to have 
his independent opinions, his personality and his own honour, 
to maintain his position towards authority and intellectual leader- 
ship. This is a new stage in the relation between father and son, 
another reckoning up and a new testing of the father ideal. At 
this point it succumbs if the father is found out as a fool, or a 
‘““bounder ”’ or hypocrite or ‘‘ old fogey.’’ He is usually disposed 
of for life and in any case loses the chance of effectively influencing 
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the boy, even if in later life the two should come together again. 
If on the other hand the father can stand the extremely severe 
scrutiny of this epoch there is a great chance of his surviving as an 
ideal for life. The reverse is also true, of course, for the father 
as well examines keenly his son at this epoch and is equally critical 
as to whether he comes up to his own ideal of what his future 
successor would be. 


The new attitude towards sex, the recrystallisation at puberty 
exert a great influence not only on the boy’s attitude to his father, 
but to both his parents. The educated boy only now fully realises 
the biological nature of the bond between the parents and himself. 
If he loves deeply and worships his mother, as is usually the case, 
and if he can continue to idealise his father, then the idea of his 
bodily origin from his parent’s sexual intercourse, though at first 
making a rift in his mental world, can be dealt with. Ifon the other 
hand, he scorns and hates his father, be it sub-consciously as so 
often happens, the idea brings about a permanent pollution of the 
mother and a besmirching of things most dear to him. 


The new manhood influences above all the boy’s sexual outlook. 
Mentally he is ready for knowledge, physiologically ready for 
applying it in life. Usually he receives his first lessons in sex at 
this time, and in some form or other starts sexual activities, not so 
often, probably in the normal, regular manner, more frequently 
through masturbation or at least nocturnal pollutions. This epoch 
is in many respects the cross roads for the boy. Either the newly 
awakened sex impulses appealing to a strong temperament and to 
easy morals absorbs him completely, carries him off his feet once for 
ever in a wave of over-mastering sensuality ; or else other interests 
and morality are strong enough to stave it off completely or partially. 
As long as he preserves an ideal of chastity and is able to fight for it, 
the leverage is there for the lifting of the higher impulses on to a 
higher level. In this, of course, the temptations are largely 
determined by the social setting and the mode of life of the boy. 
The racial characteristics of a community, its code of morals and 
its cultural values establish great differences within the European 
civilisation. In certain sections of certain nations, it is usual for 
the boy to succumb to the disintegrating forces of easy sexuality. 
In others, he can take his chance. In others, again, Society relieves 
him of a great deal of responsibility by laying down rules of stern 
morality. 

In his relations to persons of the other sex, there appears at first 
something parallel in his attitude towards mother and sister; a 
certain embarrassment, and polarity of attraction and repulsion. 
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The woman who, he feels, can exercise a deep influence on him 
alarms him and fills him with suspicion. He senses in her a danger 
to his awakening independence and manliness. 

At this stage also the new fusion of tenderness with sexuality 
which comes about towards the end of puberty, mixes up infantile 
memories of maternal tenderness with the new elements of sexuality. 
Imagination and especially dream fantasies, bring about horrible 
confusions and play strange tricks on the boy’s mind. 

All this refers more especially to the boy belonging to higher 
well-to-do classes. If we compare the peasant or proletarian youth 
with him, we see that the essential elements are the same, though 
there is perhaps less individual variation and the general picture 
is more sober. 

Thus there is also a period of affective crudeness towards mother 
and sister which is especially noticeable in a young peasant. The 
scissions with the father crop up as a rule with an increaed violence 
now that the boy realises his own forces, his own position as a 
successor, now that he feels a new greed for possession and a new 
ambition for influence. Often a regular fight for supremacy begins 
at this time. In sexual matters there is not so violent a crisis and 
this reacts less directly on the parental relation. But the main 
outlines are the same. 


The girl of the educated classes goes through a crisis at her first 
menstruation, which, while it encrouches on liberty and complicates 
life, adds to its mysterious attraction and is usually eagerly awaited. 
But puberty is less of a turning point socially to a girl ; she con- 
tinues to live at home or to do her education at a boarding school, 
but all her occupations and her training are in harmony with 
ordinary family life—not taking the modern, professional girl into 
account. Her aim in life is to await marriage. One important 
element in her relation to the family is the rivalry between mother 
and daughter which often sets in at this time. How often it makes 
its appearance in a decided, undisguised form? is hard to say, but 
there can be no doubt that it introduces a distorted element into 
the typical relations of the ordinary family. At this time, also, 
and not earlier, there enters a special tenderness into the relations 
between father and daughter, which not infrequently becomes 
correlated with the maternal rivalry. This is the configuration of 
the *“‘ Electra ’’-complex ; it is therefore of an entirely different 
nature from the Oedipus-complex. Putting on one side the greater 
hysterical tendency of women, for here we are concerned with the 


1Such as we find it so powerfully described for instance in the very 
instructive novel of Maupassant, Fort comme la Mort. 
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ground work of normality, the Electra-complex is less frequent 
and has less social importance as well as a smaller influence on 
Western culture. On the other hand, its influence makes itself 
more frequently actual and the father-daughter incest seems to be 
incomparably more frequent in real occurrence than that between 
mother and son, for various reasons of a biological and sociological 
nature. Since, however, our interest in this discussion is mainly in the 
cultural and social influence of the complexes, we cannot follow 
the parallel between the Oedipus and Electra complexes in detail. 
Nor can we enter into a comparison between the higher classes, 
where the repressions are stronger, where there is more hysteria 
but fewer occurrences of actual incest, and the lower classes, where, 
since the girl’s sex interest is frequently engaged earlier 
and normally, she is less liable to hysterical distortions, but suffers 
more frequently a persecution from the father. 


Let us now turn to the Trobriand Islands. Puberty begins there 
earlier than with us, but at the same time when it sets in, boys and 
girls have already begun their sexual activities. In the social 
life of the individual, puberty does not constitute a sharp turning 
point as in those savage communities where initiation ceremonies 
exist. Gradually, as he passes to manhood, the boy begins to take 
@ more active part in economic pursuits and tribal occupations, 
he is considered a young man (wlaitle) and by the end of puberty 
he is a full member of the tribe, ready to marry and carry on all 
his duties as well as enjoy his privileges. The girl who at the 
beginning of puberty acquires more freedom and independence 
from her family, has also to do more work, amuse herself more 
intensely and carry on such duties, ceremonial, economic and legal 
as are entailed by full womanhood. 


But the most important change, and the one which interests us 
most, is the partial break-up of the family at the time when the 
adolescent boys and girls cease to be permanent inmates of the 
parental home. For brothers and sisters, whose avoidance has 
begun long before in childhood, must now keep an extremely strict 
taboo, so that any possibility of contact while engaged in sexual 
pursuits must be eliminated. This danger is obviated by a special 
institution, the Bukumatula. This name is given to special houses 


1Among peasants, the attempts of father on daughter are very frequent. 
Especially this seems to be the case among the Latin races. I have been told 
that in Roumania, the occurrence of this type of incest is very common 
among peasants, and so it seems to be in Italy. In the Canary Islands, I 
know myself of a few cases of father and daughter committing incest, not in a 
clandestine manner, but living openly in a shameless menage and rearing 
their children. 
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inhabited by groups of adolescent boys and girls. A boy as he 
reaches puberty will join such a house, which is owned by some 
mature youth or young widower and tenanted by a number of 
youths, from three to six, who are there joined by their sweethearts'. 
Thus the parental home is drained completely of its adolescent 
males, though until the boy’s marriage he will always come back 
for food, and will also continue to work for his household to some 
extent. A girl, on the rare nights of chastity when she is not engaged 
in one bukumatula or another, may return to sleep at home. 

What is the attitude towards mother, father, sister or brother 
into which the sentiments of the Melanesian boy and girl crystallises 
at this important epoch? As with a modern European boy and 
girl, we see that at this period there is only a final cast, a consolida- 
tion of what has been in gradual formation during the previous 
stages of life. The mother, from whom the child has been weaned— 
in the widest sense of the word—remains still the pivotal point 
of all kinship and relationship for the rest of life. The boy’s status 
in society, his duties and privileges are determined with regard to 
her and her relatives. If no one else is there to provide for her, 
he will have to do it ; while her house will always be his second 
home. Affection and attachment, prescribed by social obligations, 
remain also deeply founded in real sentiment and when an adult 
man dies or suffers mishap, his mother will be the one to despair 
and her wailing will last longest and be most sincere. Yet there 
is little of this personal friendship, of mutual confiding and intimacy 
which is so characteristic of the mother to son relationship in our 
society. The detachment from the mother, carried out as we have 
seen at every stage more easily and more thoroughly than with us, 
with fewer premature wrenches and violent suppressions, is achieved 
in a more complete and harmonious manner. 

The father suffers at this time a temporary eclipse. The boy, 
who as a child was fairly independent and became the member of 
the small, juvenile republic, gains now on the one hand the additional 
freedom of the bukumatula while on the other, he becomes much more 
restricted by his various duties towards his kada, maternal uncle. 
PF has less time and less interest left for the father. Later on, 
when friction with the maternal uncle makes its appearance, he 
turns, as a rule, to his father once more and their life friendship 
then becomes settled. At this stage, however, when the adolescent 
has to learn his duties, to be instructed in traditions and to study 


1For a detailed description and analysis of this remarkable institution, 
as close a mimicry of Group Marriage as we have on record, compare The 
Sexual Life of Savages by the present author, shortly to be published. 
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his magic, his arts and crafts, his interest in his mother’s brother, 
who is his teacher and tutor is greatest and their relations are at 
their best. 

There is one more important difference between the Melanesian 
boy’s feeling for his parents and that of the educated boy in our 
own Society. With us, when, at puberty and with social initiation, 
the new fiery vision opens before the youth, its glare throws a strange 
shadow on his previous warm feelings for mother and father. His 
own sexuality estranges him from his progenitors and embarrasses 
their relations and creates deep complications. Not so in the 
matnilineal society. The absence of the early indecency period 
and of the first struggles against parental authority : the gradual 
and open taking up of sex ever since it first began to stir in the 
young blood : above all the attitude of benevolent onlookers which 
the parents take up towards the sexuality of their young : the fact 
of the mother’s withdrawing completely but gradually from the 
boy’s passionate feelings, the father smiling his approval—all this 
brings about the fact that the intensification of sexuality at puberty 
exercises no direct influence in the relation to the parents. 

One relation is, however, deeply affected by every increase of 
sexuality and especially at puberty, that between brother and sister. 
This taboo, which extends to all free association and excludes the 
motive of sex completely from the relations of the two, affects 
the sexual outlook of both in general. For in the first place it 
must be kept in mind that this taboo is the great sexual barrier 
in a man’s life, beyond which it is illicit to trespass, and that it 
constitutes also the most important moral rule in general. The 
prohibition, moreover, which starts in childhood with the separation 
of brothers and sisters and of which this separation remains always 
the main point, extends also to all other females of the same clan. 
Thus the sexual world is for the boy divided into two moicties ; 
one of these, embracing the women of his own clan, is prohibited 
to him; the other, to whom women of the remaining three clans 
belong, is lawful. 

Let us compare now the brother-sister relation in Melanesia and 
Europe. With us, the intimacy of childhood gradually cools off 
and changes into a somewhat constrained relation, in which the 
sister is naturally but not completely divided from her brother by 
social, psychological and biological factors. In Melanesia, as soon 


1The relation between these three, the young man, his father and his 
mother’s brother, are in reality somewhat more complicated than I have been 
able to show here, and present an interesting picture of the play and clash of 
the incompatible principles of kinship and authority. 
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as any intimacy in play or in childish confidences might spring up, 
the strict taboo sets in. The sister remains a mysterious being, 
always near yet never intimate, divided by the invisible yet all 
powerful wall of traditional command which gradually changes 
into a moral and personal imperative. The sister remains the only 
spot on the sexual horizon permanently hidden. Any natural 
impulses of infantile tenderness are as systematically repressed 
from the outset as other natural impulses are in our children, and 
the sister becomes thus ‘‘indecent”’ as an object of thought, 
interest and feeling, just as the forbidden things do for our children. 
Later on, as the personal experiences in sexuality develop, the veil 
of reserve separating the two thickens. Though they have con- 
stantly to avoid each other, yet, owing to the fact that he is the 
provider of her household, they must constantly keep one another 
in thought and attention. Such artificial and premature repression 
must have its results. The psychologists of the Freudian school 
could easily fortell them. 

In all this I have spoken almost exclusively from the point of 
view of the boy. What is the configuration of the Melanesian 
girl’s attitude to her family as it crystallises at puberty ? Roughly 
speaking, her attitude does not differ so very much from that of her 
European counterpart as is the case with the boy. Just because of 
the brother and sister taboo, the Trobriand matriarchy touches 
the girlless than the boy. For, since her brother is strictly forbidden 
to take any interest in her sexual affairs, including her marriage, 
and her mother’s brother has also to keep aloof from these matters, 
it is strangely enough, her father who is her guardian as regards 
matrimonial arrangements. So that between father and daughter 
not quite an identical, but very similar relation exists as with us. 
For among ourselves the friction between the female child and her 
father is normally small, and thus the relation approaches nearer 
to that found in the Trobriands between father and child. On 
the other hand, there the intimacy between a grown-up man 
and an adolescent girl who, be it remembered is not considered his 
kinswoman, is fraught with some temptation. This is not lessened 
but increased by the fact that though the daughter is not actually 
tabooed by the laws of exogamy, yet sexual intercourse between the 
two is considered in the highest degree reprehensible, though it 
is never given the name of suva-sova, which means breach of 
exogamy. The reason for this prohibition between father and 
daughter is, of course, simply that it is wrong to have sexual inter- 
course with the daughter of the woman with whom you co-habit. 
We shall not be astonished when later, as we trace the influence 
of the typical attitudes between members of the family, we shall 
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find that father-daughter incest happens in reality, though it 
hardly could be called an obsession, nor has it any echo in folk-lore. 

With regard to her mother, the general course of the relation 
is more natural than that in Europe, though not essentially 
different. One point of difference there is : namely, that the exodus 
of the girl at puberty from the parental home and her numerous 
outside sex interests normally prevent the development of mother 
and daughter rivalries and jealousies, though they do not always 
preclude the occurrence of father-daughter incest. Thus, with the 
exception of her attitude to the brother, broadly speaking, similar 
sentiments to those in Europe are to be found in a Melanesian 
girl. 

IX 
THE OEDIPUS-COMPLEX AND THE NUCLEAR COMPLEX OF THE 
MATRILINEAL FamiILy—A RECAPITULATION. 


We have been comparing the two civilisations, the European 
and the Melanesian, and we have seen that there exist deep differ- 
ences, some of the forces by which Society moulds man’s biological 
nature being essentially dissimilar. Though in each there is a 
certain latitude given to sexual freedom, and a certain amount of 
interference and regulation of the sex instinct, yet in each the 
incidence of the taboo and the play of sexual liberty within its 
prescribed bounds are entirely different. There is also a quite 
dissimilar distribution of authority within the family, and correlated 
with it a different mode of counting kinship. We have followed 
in both societies the growth of the average typical boy or girl 
under these divergent tribal laws and customs. We have found 
that at almost every step there are great differences due to the 
interplay between biological impulse and social rule which some- 
times harmonise, sometimes conflict, sometimes lead to a short 
bliss, sometimes to a disequilibrium fraught, however, with 
possibilities for a future development. At the final stage of the 
child’s life-history, after it has reached maturity, we have seen its 
feelings crystallised into a system of sentiments towards the mother, 
father, brother, sister, and, in the Trobriands, the maternal uncle, a 
system which is typical of each society, and which, in order to adapt 
ourselves to psycho-analytic terminology, we called the Nuclear 
Complex. 

Now allow me to restate briefly the main features of these two 
complexes. The Oedipus-complex, the system of attitudes typical 
of our patriarchal society is formed in early infancy, partly during 
the transition between the first and second stage of childhood, 
partly in the course of the latter. So that, towards its end, when 
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the boy 1s about five or six years old, his attitudes are well formed, 
though perhaps not finally settled. And these attitudes comprise 
already a number of elements of hate and suppressed desire. In 
this, I think, our results do not differ to any cxtent from those 
of Psycho-analysis. 

In the matrilineal society of that stage, though the child has 
developed very definite sentiments towards its father and mother, 
nothing suppressed, nothing negative, no frustrated desire form 
a part of them. Whence arises this difference? It arises from 
this—to put it in a nutshcll—as we saw, the social arrangements of 
the Trobriand matriliny are in almost complete harmony with 
the biological course of development, while the institution of 
father-right crosses and represses a number of natural impulses 
and inclinations. To trace it more in detail, there is the passionate 
attachment to the mother, the bodily desire to cling close to her, 
which in patriarchal institutions is in one way or another, broken 
or interfered with ; the influence of our morality, which condemns 
sexuality in children ; the brutality of the father, especially in the 
lower strata, the atmosphere of his exclusive right to mother 
and child acting subtly but strongly in the higher strata, the fear 
felt by the wife of displeasing her husband—all these influences 
force apart parents and children. Even where the rivalry between 
father and child for the mother’s personal attention is reduced 
to a minimum, or to naught, there comes, in the second period, a 
distinct clash of social interests between father and child. The 
child is an encumbrance and an obstacle to the parental freedom, a 
reminder of age and decline and, if it is a son, often the menace of 
a future social rivalry. Thus, over and above the clash of sensual- 
ities, there is ample room for social friction between father and 
child. I say advisedly ‘‘ child” and not ‘“‘ boy,” for, according 
to our results, the sex difference between the children docs not play 
any great part at this stage, nor has a closer relation between 
father and daughter as yet made its appearance. 

All these forces and influences are absent from the matrilineal 
socicty of the Trobriands. First of all—and that has, bien entendu, 
nothing to do with matriliny—there is no condemnation of sex 
or of sensuality as such, above all, no moral horror at the idea of 
infantile sexuality. The sensuous clinging of the child to his mother 
is allowed to take its natural course till it plays itself out and is 
diverted by other bodily interests. The attitude of the father 
to the child during these two early periods is that of a near friend 
and helper. At the time when our father makes himself pleasant 
at best by his entire absence from the nursery, the Trobnand 
father is first a nurse and then a companion. 
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The development of pre-sexual life at this stage also differs in 
Europe and Melanesia: the repressions of the nursery among us, 
especially in the higher classes, develop a tendency towards 
clandestine inquisitions into indecent things, especially excretory 
functions and organs. Among the savages we find no such period. 
Now this infantile pre-genital indecency establishes distinctions 
between the decent-indecent, the pure-impure, and the indecent, 
parent-proof compartment reinforces, and gives additional depth 
to the taboo which is suddenly cast over certain relations to the 
mother, that is to the premature banishment from her bed and 
bodily embraces. 

So that here also the complications of our society are not shared 
by the children in the Trobriands. At the next stage of sexuality 
we find a no less relevant difference. In Europe there is a latency 
period more or less pronounced, which implies a breach of 
continuity in the sexual development and, according to Freud, 
serves to reinforce many of our repressions and the general amnesia, 
and to create many dangers in the normal development of sex. 
On the other hand, it also represents the triumph of other cultural 
and social interests over sexuality. Among the savages at this 
stage, sex in an early genital form—a form almost unknown among 
ourselves—establishes itself foremost among the child’s interests, 
never to be dislodged again. This, while in many respects it is 
destructive culturally, helps the gradual and harmonious weaning 
of the child from the family influences. 

With this we have entered already into the second half of the 
child’s development, for the period of sexual latency in our society 
belongs to this half. When we consider these two later stages 
which form the second half of the development we find another 
profound difference. With us during this early period of puberty, 
the Oedipus-complex, the attitudes of the boy towards his parents, 
only solidify and crystallise. In Melanesia, on the other hand, it 
is mainly at this second epoch, in fact almost exclusively then, 
that any complex is formed. For only at this period is the child 
submitted to a system of repressions and taboos which begin to 
mould his nature. To these forces he responds, partly by adapta- 
tion, partly by developing more or less repressed antagonisms and 
desires, for human nature is not only malleable but also elastic. 

The repressing and moulding forces in Melanesia are twofold— 
the submission to matriarchal tribal law and the prohibitions of 
exogamy. The first is brought about by the influence of the 
mother’s brother, who, in appealing to the child’s sense of honour, 
pride and ambition, comes to stand to him in a relation in many 
respects analogous to that of the father among us. On the other 
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hand, both the efforts which he demands and the rivalry between 
successor and succeeded introduce the negative elements of jealousy 
and resentment. Thus an ambivalent attitude is formed in which 
veneration assumes the acknowledged, dominant place, while a 
repressed hatred manifests itself only indirectly. 

The second taboo, the prohibition of incest, surrounds the 
sister, and to a lesser degree other female relatives on the maternal 
side and clanswomen, with a veil of sexual mystery. Of all this 
class of women, the sister is the representative to whom the taboo 
applies most stringently. We noted that this severing taboo 
entering the boy’s life in infancy, cuts short the incipient tenderness 
towards his sister, which is the natural impulse of a child. This 
taboo also, since it makes even an accidental contact in sexual 
matters a crime, causes the thought of the sister to be always present, 
as well as consistently repressed. 

Comparing the two systems of family attitudes briefly, we see 
that in a patniarchal society, the infantile rivalries and the later 
social functions introduce into the attitude of father and son, 
besides mutual attachment, also a certain amount of resentment 
and dislike. Between mother and son, on the other hand, the 
premature separation in infancy leaves a deep, unsatisfied craving 
which, later on, when sexual interests come in, is mixed up in 
memory with the new bodily longings, and assumes often an erotic 
character which comes up in dreams and other fantasies. In the 
Trobriands there is no friction between father and son, and all 
the infantile craving of the child for its mother is allowed gradually 
to spend itself in a natural spontaneous manner. The ambivalent 
attitude of veneration and dislike is felt between a man and his 
mother’s brother, while the repressed sexual attitude of incestuous 
temptation can be formed only towards his sister. Applying to 
each society a terse, though somewhat crude formula, we might 
say that in the Oedipus-complex there is the repressed desire to 
kill the father and marry the mother, while in the matrilineal 
socicty of the Trobriands, the wish is to marry the sister and to kill 
the maternal uncle. 

With this, we have summarised the results of our detailed enquiry, 
and given an answer to the first problem set out at the beginning, 
that is, we have studied the variation of the Nuclear Complex with 
the constitution of the family, and we have shown in what manner 
the complex depends upon some of the features of family life 
and sexual morals. 

We are indebted to Psycho-analysis for the discovery that there 
exists a typical configuration of sentiments in our Society, and for a 
partial explanation, mainly concerned with sex, why such a complex 
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must exist. In the foregoing pages we were able to give an outline 
of the nuclear complex of another society, a matrilineal one, where 
it has never been studied before. We found that this complex 
differs essentially from the patriarchal one, and we have shown 
why it must differ and what social forces bring it about. We have 
drawn our comparison on the broadest basis, and, without neglecting 
sexual factors, we have also drawn in systematically the other 
elements. The result is important, for, so far, it has never been 
suspected that another type of nuclear complex might be in 
existence. By my analysis, I have established that Freud’s theories 
not only roughly correspond to human psychology, but that they 
follow closely the modification in human nature brought about by 
various constitutions of Society. In other words, I have established 
a deep correlation between the type of society and the nuclear 
complex found there. While this is a notable confirmation of the 
main tenet of Freudian psychology, it might compel us to modify 
certain of its details, or rather to make some of its formulae more 
elastic. To put it concretely, it appears necessary to draw in 
more systematically the correlation between biological and social 
influences ; not to assume the universal existence of the Ocdipus- 
complex, but, in studying every type of civilisation, to establish 
the special complex which pertains to it. 

It would now remain to proceed to the study of the second 
problem posed in the first section of this essay, that is to investigate 
whether the Matrilineal Complex so entirely different in its genesis 
and its character from the Oedipus-complex, exercises also a 
different influence on tradition and social organisation, whether it 
gives them a specific matrilineal imprint. The treatment of this 
question must be deferred to a subsequent publication.* In that 
full version of my psycho-analytic results I shall be able to show 
that in the social life, as well as in the folk-lore, of these natives 
their specific repressions manifest themselves unmistakably. 
Whenever the passions, kept normally within traditional bounds 
by rigid taboos, customs and legal penalties, break through in 
crime, perversion, aberration, or in one of those dramatic occurrences 
which shake from time to time the hum-drum life of a savage 
community—then these passions reveal the matriarchal hatred 
of the maternal uncle or the incestuous wishes towards the sister. 
The folk-lore of these Melanesians also mirrors the Matrilineal 
Complex. The examination of myth, fairy tales and legend, as 
well as of magic, will show that the repressed hatred against the 
maternal uncle, ordinarily masked by conventional reverence 


* Compare the footncte attached to the title of this Article-—Ed. Psyche. 
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and solidarity, breaks through in those narratives constructed on 
the model of day-dream and dictated by repressed longings. 

Especially interesting is the magic of love of these natives and 
the mythology correlated with it. All sexual attraction, all power 
of seduction is believed to reside in the magic of love. This magic 
again the natives regard as founded in a dramatic occurrence of 
the past, narrated in a strange tragic myth of brother and sister 
incest. Thus the position established by the description of social 
relations within the family, and by an analysis of kinship, can also 
be independently demonstrated by the study of the culture of these 
Melanesian natives. 


HAND-PRINTS IN RELATION TO MENTAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


By F. G. CROOKSHANK, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


In 1912, when attached to the Belgrave Hospital for Children, 
I became interested in the fact that the hands of many of those 
imbeciles that we call ‘‘ Mongolian’ because of their physical 
characteristics display, on either the right or the left side, but more 
commonly on the latter, palmar markings which differ notably 
from the normal in a fashion which is doubtfully seen save (1) in 
these imbeciles, and (2) in persons who, though passing for 
normal, yet show some characteristics of ‘‘ Mongolism.”’ 

I have since tried repeatedly to draw attention to this point, 
without, however, having been successful in exciting any interest 
therein, but, since Professor Wood Jones, in his work on the ‘ Hand,’ 
has expressed many of the conclusions to which I have come, the 
respectability of my views may be considered assured. 

When I first made these observations in 1912, I did not know 
that Dr. R. Langdon-Down, in 1909, had already drawn some 
attention to the question of these lines in Mongols. 

If, however, there is any discrepancy between some of his con- 
clusions and some of mine, it may be explained thus: that while 
his observations have been chiefly made upon children who are 
pronounced imbeciles, my opportunities have been found (1) 
amongst the feeble infants who at our out-patient departments 
are called ‘‘ Mongols,’’ and (2) amongst those older individuals, 
in whom I am accustomed to recognise those characteristics of 
‘* Mongolism ”’ that persist after the age of puberty. It is a gross 
error to believe that Mongolian imbeciles all die young. Many do, 
certainly ; but many of them survive. However, not only those 
imbeciles who survive, but those children who, though hardly 
imbecile, are yet ‘‘ Mongols,’’ lose after puberty, with the develop- 
ment of the air-sinuses in the bones of the head and face, many of 
the gross indications that alone, as a rule, attract attention. 

It is, nevertheless, perfectly easy to recognise in adult life an 
out-grown (or grown-up) Mongol; and corroboration is nearly 
always forthcoming, after questioning, in the shape of a statement 
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that ‘“‘ when a child they used to call me the Chinese baby ”’ or 
the like. 

Now, in order to make clear the points to which I desire to draw 
attention, it is necessary to explain the lines on the normal palm ; 
and it is convenient to use, without prejudice, the terminology of 
the palmists. 

If a well-developed normal palm be examined, three main lines 
are seen. (I ignore entirely, in this account, the papillary ridges, 
although they are not without significance.) 

The first line, which skirts the ball of the thumb and is called the 
line of life, does not interest us now; it bears, however, this 
significance, that, being correlated with a well-developed thenar 
eminence, it is more marked in those who are vigorous both bodily 
and mentally. A flat thenar eminence is simian and retrograde, 
and goes with a weak “line of life.” 

Of the two other principal lines, one, called the line of the heart, 
takes origin between the pads at the bases of the index and middle 
fingers (called the Mounts of Jupiter and Saturn respectively), 
and runs outwards to the ulnar border. 

The other, nearer the wrist, rises near the hypothenar eminence 
(or Mount of Luna), and runs outward to the cleft between the 
thumb and Mount of Jupiter. This is the line of the head. 

There are also two other distinct lines, running up from the wrist 
and then diverging ; but they are not of primary importance, for 
a reason I will presently explain. There is also a number of other 
secondary and tertiary lines which we may disregard. 

Now, although the primary lines are correlated with function, 
they are not actually, and for each individual, developed during 
and by the use of the hand, as are most of the secondary and 
tertiary lines. 

But these primary lines are, indeed, normally present in the last 
week or weeks of foetal life, and their presence, at this early stage, 
is an example of the operation of what is called the law of 
anticipation ; that is to say, characters acquired for the race by 
response to need tend to appear, in succeeding generations, at 
early stages of development, in anticipation of exercise of that 
function with which they are correlated, and for which or to which 
they are adapted. 

For, undoubtedly, these lines are correlated with the exercise 
of and adaptation to function. 

When we employ one of two exclusively human gestures : that 
of apostolic benediction, with the index and middle fingers extended 
and the others flexed: or that so often depicted by Leonardo 
da Vinci, wherein the index finger alone points upwards: folding 
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of the palm occurs along the line of the heart alone. ‘The line 
of the head does not come into play, se in more a ea 
usage of the hand and fingers. 

But, when an ill-brought-up child, an idiot, or an ape grasps a 
fork, a stick or a straw, not as we hold a pen or a knife, but across 
the palm, then a broad transverse crease is made, which shows us 
how probably the ‘“‘ lines of head and heart ”’ have been differen- 
tiated from one transverse primitive line, suited to this primitive 
usage of the hand. Such a line is seen on the hands of some 
monkeys, as the Rhesus, and of the Orang. It is not seen on the 
palm of the Gorilla or Chimpanzee. | 

Such a line can be seen running across the palm of the left hand 
glove of any of us, for, as a rule, we only carry sticks and the like 
with the gloved left hand It is such a single transverse line 
that is seen on the palm or palms of many “‘ Mongols.” 

Dr. Langdon-Down has pointed out to me that, in Beamish’s 
‘“* Psychonomy of the Hand ”’ (1864), there is a representation of 
this type of marking, as seen in the hand of a congenital idiot in 
Cork County Asylum ; and, some years ago, a celebrated palmist 
showed me a similar print from the hand of an American doctor 
executed at Chicago for murder. Otherwise, I believe that this 
morphological peculiarity had long escaped observation. Dr. 
Wood Jones, however, mentions it, though not in connection with 
Mongolism. 

Now, roughly, the two palms of a normal subject are similar in 
respect of hand lines. But, amongst Mongolian imbeciles there is 
often, even at an early age; a difference between the right and left 
palms. Asa rule the left is the more primitive, but when both are 
primitive the child is usually of a pretty low grade, and we must 
think of Warner’s law : peripheral defect is correlated with central 
defect. 

Moreover, it is the left cerebral hemisphere—correlated with the 
right hand—that has the greater developmental potentiality. 

Do not the palmists express the same truth in their fashion when 
they say that the left hand shows what is inborn and predetermined, 
and the right what is possible as a result of effort ? 

It is, however, not only in respect of ‘‘ Mongolism ’’ that a study 
of hand-prints is interesting, for certain mental defectives, and some 
nervous children, who are not cretins but who yet respond to 
thyroid treatment and may be postulated to have some degree of 
thyroidal dystrophy, display a very characteristic hand-print. 

There are coarse, deeply-scored intersecting lines, giving the 
appearance of a photograph from an aeroplane of a barbed wire 
entanglement, and this type of print is sometimes met with conjoined 
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with that of ‘‘ Mongolism,”’ as in two copies of prints kindly given 
me by Dr. Langdon-Down. 

As a matter of fact, a good deal of evidence has lately accumu- 
lated, which goes to show that what I pointed out some time ago, 
namely, that in ‘‘ Mongolism ’’ there is an element of dysthyroidism, 
is correct, and Sir A. Keith has accepted the notion. The occur- 
rence of mixed types, moreover, is not so uncommon as is thought, 
and it is interesting to note that children with a mild degree of 
‘* Mongolism,” but who are not imbeciles, in later life often become 
myxcedematous. | 

But, besides the two chief types, the ‘‘ Mongolian’ and the 
“* dysthyroidal ’’ or ‘‘ barbed wire entanglement,’’ there is a third, 
which is very interesting. 

As everyone knows, persons suffering from dementia precox 
often exhibit a long, thin, peculiar hand that, as Dr. Stoddart has 
shown, is, in certain respects, definitely chimpanzoid. 

In these hands, the lines already mentioned as running up 
divergently from the wrist are very marked, as in the chimpanzee, 
and the same thing is seen in the hands of children of the physical 
and mental type that stamps them as candidates for dementia 
przecox. 

I would, however, insist that, though it is easy to recognise in 
extreme examples the three types of hand-print that I have 
described, nevertheless ‘‘ mixed ”’ cases do occur. 

One further point. 

I do not suggest that the hand of the Mongolian imbecile is that 
of the normal racial Mongol ; the homologies go much farther back. 
But, without doubt, the hand-print of the Mongolian imbecile is 
often approximated to by those of normal racial Mongols, and of 
persons from Eastern Europe who pass for Europeans but are of 
Mongolian descent. 

Moreover, when the ‘‘ Mongolian ”’ hand-print is displayed, as it 
often is, by someone who may flatter himself as being a quite normal 
European person, and there are probably two or three ‘‘ Mongolian "’ 
hands in every assembly of a hundred intelligent persons, enquiry 
has always hitherto satisfied me that one or more relatives in the 
family display ‘‘ Mongolian ’’ characteristics. 

The ‘‘ Mongolian ’’ line, in fact, as seen in adults who are called 
normal (but who, though able, are usually anything but common- 
place) is not a sign of imbecility. But it indicates the presence 
of the unit one may call ‘‘ Mongolian,” albeit not dominant, but 
recessive. 

It is impossible here to discuss the full significance of the facts, 
and I can only draw attention to them, feeling confident that the 
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subject is not one to be dismissed as trivial, and verging on a 
defence of fortune-telling. 

It is, on the contrary, of great anthropological and psychological 
interest, and does suggest that there is some empirical basis for the 
study of palmistry. Those who may desire to enquire further into 
the subjects here discussed will find information in the following 
books and papers :— 


Crookshank, Unsversal Medical Record, 1913, vol. i, pp. 12-29 ; 
Proc. Roy. Soc. of Med., 1912-13, vol. vi (Sect. Study Dis. 
Childr., pp. 124-126); Interstate Medtcal Journal, 1913, 
p. 1082 ; School Hygtene, 1914, May. 

Jones, F. Wood, The Principles of Anatomy as seen 1n the Hand, 
1920. 

Keith, A., Lancet, 1919, vol. ii, p. 555 ; Nature, 19109, vol. ii, p. 301. 

Langdon-Down, R. L., B. M. Journal, 1909, vol. ii, p. 665. 

Stoddart, W. H. B., Mind and tts Disorders, tst ed., 1908, pp. 171-3, 
231. 


PALMAR PSYCHOLOGY 


By MAHAJOT SAHAI. 


Professor at the Mohindra College, Patsala. 


I. 


By far the greater part of our mental acquisitions is retained 
by us as mental traces or dispositions, and is not present in the 
form of actual consciousness. If these acquisitions are found to 
have their psychological counterpart in the lines and the marks 
of the palm, the bearing of Palmistry on Psychology would, indeed, 
be inestimable, and would open up before us a new field of scientific 
study—one which has not so far been thought of or worked upon— 
namely, palmar psychology. 

I visit a new place and do not think of it until I visit the same 
place again after the lapse of considerable time. But when I 
visit the place again my consciousness in relation to it is different 
from what it would be if I were there for the first time. This 
is obviously due to my previous visit to the place. But my first 
visit is a transient mode of consciousness which has ceased to exist 
as such long time past. How, then, can it exert any modifying 
influence on my present consciousness? If, in ceasing to exist, 
my previous visit, as a conscious process, has left no trace or vestige 
of it behind, my present consciousness, when I visit the place again, 
would be just the same as if I had come to the place for the first 
time. We are, therefore, led to the conclusion that even after an 
actual mental process has run its course, it somehow continues to 
exist—if in no other way, at least as a “‘ persistent condition of 
possible consciousness.”’ 

Again, throw a dangling ball of worsted before a kitten which 
has never before been confronted by such an experience. It will 
jump after it, roll it, play with it, and will handle it in a thousand 
ways and one. But if the same ball is thrown before a rabbit it 
will remain altogether indifferent to it. Innumerable examples 
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can be cited, which all go to show that, even without previous 
relevant experience, special interests are evinced by certain in- 
dividuals, which are not done by others. In the case of human 
beings, one man remembers an event by seeing it over again, 
another by hearing it over again ; some children are bright, others 
dull, others industrious, and so on. 

Numerous such congenital differences among the individuals 
coupled with the ‘‘ unconscious factors connected with conscious- 
ness,’ mentioned above, which must multiply indefinitely in the 
life history of every individual, give rise to what is known in modern 
Experimental Psychology as ‘‘ Mental Constitution.” 

‘* Every Child,” says Titchener, ‘‘ is born with certain aptitudes. 
Its mind will not be an all-round mind, but a mind better suited 
to some one career, some particular employment, than the others. 
The reason is that every child is the outcome of different con- 
ditions ... Even brothers and sisters have different natural 
endowments, according as they “‘ take after’ this or that parent 
or grand-parent, and are brought up under different circumstances.” 
Again, ‘‘ the nervous system of each one of us is the product of a 
long course of development, during which all sorts of influences 
have been at work to shape and mould it. It is set for acting 
in a certain way, and cannot act satisfactorily in other ways. Each 
man’s mind is differently constituted from his neighbour’s, because 
its processes run their course within the channels laid down by a 
particular nervous system. With certain nervous tendencies we 
have a ‘ Mathematical Mind’; with certain others a ‘ Plodding 
Mind,’ etc.” 

Mental dispositions are in this way regarded as constituting a 
sort of mental structure, which is constantly being formed and 
modified by actual mental processes, and is in its turn constantly 
determining and modifying subsequent mental processes. But 
to the question what those tendencies in a particular individual 
are, Psychology has failed to reply. ‘‘ We are able to discover 
a number of general laws of this structure and its operation, and to 
describe how it gradually grows, every moment of conscious life 
leaving it altered in such a way that its influence on later coming 
parts of the stream of consciousness is modified, until its structure 
and its influence upon conscious life becomes exceedingly complex.’’ 
(Macdougall). : 

Now, this is only a vague exposition, and that, too, of the general 
working of the mind in the light of mental dispositions. Nothing 
definite is so far known about the particular tendencies which 
are so potent in the development and working of the individual mind. 
‘** To the question,’’ says Stout, ‘‘ what are they ? it is sufficient 
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to reply that their nature is defined to us by their function, and 
their origon by the way in which they condition the flow of our 
conscious life, and by the way in which they are themselves produced 
and modified by conscious processes.” It is just here that the 
palmist promises to come to the aid of the Psychologist. 


IT. 


He professes to lay down precisely all the tendencies which 
are working in the conscious life of an individual at any particular 
time—all the mental aptitudes and inclinations of the individual ; 
and this is the first great contribution which Palmistry makes to 
Psychology. When a Palmist predicts a tendency in an individual 
on examining his or her hand, he means a tendency precisely in 
this sense. He only reads the mental and the physiological ten- 
dencies of the subject. ‘As it has been said so often that 
‘Character is destiny,’ ’’ observes Cheiro, the prince of Palmists, 
“so it is surely not illogical to point out that, in following the 
rules laid down by this study, one may obtain a clear idea of the 
destiny that the character, will, and individuality trace out in 
advance—tracks, as it were, stretching far out into the distant 
future for the engine of purpose and achtevement to find already 
laid and ready to be used at the appointed time.” 

Thus it will be seen that a true Palmist believes in a healthy 
conciliation of the doctrines of Predestination and Voluntary 
action, and is in this sense a follower of the principle of ‘‘ Self- 
determination.”” Through the instrumentality of the brain the 
soul is supposed to write on the palm its knowledge of the future in 
advance. This knowledge of the future, it should be remembered, 
is not an actual mental process, but only a possibility, though a 
strong possibility, of its realization in parts, which may be made 
impossible by the individual if he or she has a strong will-power, 
and exercises it in the nght direction, or may be helped and sped 
in the same manner. This knowledge, again, is limited to the life 
of the individual, and does not go beyond that. (The whole 
world for the individual is only the whole life of the individual). 
Palmistry ceases to be a science of the future, and the whole world, 
but deals with the real present, predicting the future just as the 
Scientist predicts the effect from its cause, and confines itself to 
the life of the subject. 

If we go a little into the details of how this so-called occult 
science works, we shall be convinced that Palmistry undertakes 
to do nothing miraculous. 
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The most important of the lines which the Palmist studies are 
those of Head, Life, and Heart, and those of health, success and 
marriage. , 

The brain is always undergoing a change in the form of growth 
or decay, imcrease or diminution. These changes commence 
years before the effect is shown by the thoughts or actions of the 
individual, and most affect certain nerves of the body and through 
them the line of the Head on the palm. Thus the appearance, 
the portion and the successive changes in clearness and direction, 
indicate the state of the individual’s brain at different times ; and 
by its means his or her future mental development. 

The line of Life lies close to a large blood vessel, which was 
supposed to be directly connected with the heart, stomach, and 
the other vital organs. This presumed connection with the vital 
organs of the body was supposed to indicate how to foretell the 
natural length. 

The line of the Heart, like that of the Head, lies on that part 
of the hand which relates rather to mental characteristics than 
to the physical. 

The line of Health denotes the effect of the mode in which the 
subject has lived. It is supposed to relate both to the nervous 
system and to the mind, and indicates the force of resistance in 
the former, as known by the latter in a subconscious manner. 

People with the line of success are indicated to have more 
magnetism—more influence over others. This line refers to the 
great hypnotic power in the individual—whether conscious or 
unconscious. 

Along with the line of marriage there are generally found other 
lines which relate to deep affection. This shows how the line of 
marriage does not point to the ceremony of marriage but only 
to the mental disposition of the individual, which finds its 
expression in the phenomena of love. 

This brief mention of the nature of the task that a Palmist 
performs, clearly shows how the lines that are present in the palm 
of an individual from the time of birth, indicate the natural and 
inherited mental dispositions of the subject. 

The lines and marks on the hand, however, do not remain in 
a fixed position from beginning to end. They also undergo constant 
changes. They appear, disappear and reappear. They become 
distinct and indistinct with the change of time and surroundings. 
These fluctuations in the lines and marks indicate the tendencies 
acquired, lost or regained, strengthened or otherwise, during the 
subject’s life-time. They also show the duration, strength, and 
the time of operation of the acquired tendencies. As a general 
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rule the left hand shows the inherited tendencies, and the right 
developed or cultivated qualities. It is said that without the line 
of success there is no happiness, and that from whatever date this 
line appears in the hand things become brighter and life more 
prosperous. 


Il. 


Let us now come to the second great contribution which Palmistry 
makes to Psychology. The fate of the mind being bound up with 
the experiences of the Physical body, physiological Psychology finds 
its main business in a study of consciousness in its connection with 
the physical body. One among the problems that the modern 
psychologist is called upon to solve is to investigate the bodily 
conditions under which mental processes appear and states of 
consciousness change. The diverse excitation of the several organs, 
the rate of pulse, the breath, the volume and strength of the body, 
along with the play of feature on the face, give us the physiological 
conditions of the concrete mental processes like Perceptions, 
Ideas, Images, Feelings and Emotions, which run their course and 
are gone. But the more abiding tendencies of the mind, which 
express themselves in Instincts, Sentiments, Memory-Types, 
Temperaments, Characters, and so on, do not readily find their 
counterparts in any such modifications of the body, while they are 
in a dormant state, lurking in the subconscious only in the form of 
tendencies to be worked out at the proper time. What they have 
for their physiological conditions are only the peculiar constitution | 
of the brain, the permanent traces which the subject has inherited 
from his parents. These permanent marks of the brain are not yet 
found to correspond with any concrete structures of the body. 
This is a want, a gap, which is to be filled, and the physiological 
Psychologist will no doubt be grateful if this want is satisfied—this 
gap filled. 

Now, we have ample reason to believe that Palmistry is on its 
way to the fulfilment of this stupendous and important task. It 
does lay down exact marks on the palm which correspond to some 
of the most important mental dispositions in the individual, and 
promises to find the exact palmar conditions for every such tendency 
or disposition if careful and systematic attention is bestowed upon 
the subject. 

To conclude, then, Palmistry can be useful to Psychology in 
two ways. In the first place, it gives a clear insight into the 
various inherited and acquired dispositions of the individual, their . 
growth and development and their disappearance. The knowledge 
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of these dispositions will undoubtedly throw much light on the 
psychological development of the individual, which is more or less 
shrouded in a mystery at the present stage of our science. Secondly, 
it points to the direction in which, if strenuous and patient work 
is put in, it will surely be repaid, and in which it is possible to 
find the exact physiological conditions for all the mental facts of a 
persistent and unconscious nature, for which the Physiological 
Psychology of to-day has entirely failed to find the much-needed 


explanations. 


THE DUTIES OF THE PHYSICIAN IN RE- 
LATION TO THE DELINQUENT CHILD 


By R. G. GORDON, M.D. 


Many papers have been written, both in this country and in 
America, on the problem of the delinquent child, but they chiefly 
deal with a limited section of the underlying causes and with 
descriptions of the actual crimes committed. When one comes to 
discuss the matter with schoolmasters or magistrates, who have 
to deal with the child himself, one is met with sympathy and no 
little understanding of these problems. They say, we appreciate 
your explanations and believe that all you say is more or less true, 
but meanwhile what are we to do with the child? As things are 
at present very little can be done, because there are no complete 
organisations in this country whose definite business it is to be 
concerned directly and solely with the future of the delinquent 
child. In America they are a little ahead of us, but they have not 
done much more than find out the difficulties in the way. More- 
over, though their example is useful to us, their problem is not quite 
the same as is ours, for they have to deal with questions such as 
differences in climate, colour and race, which do not obtrude them- 
selves in this country, at any rate to the same extent. In this 
paper I have tried to give my own suggestion, as a physician, as 
to how the medical profession may assist those who have to deal 
more directly with these difficult children ; it is quite obvious 
that if the question of disposal of delinquents is to be settled it must 
be dealt with on a much broader basis, but it does seem that 
the medical man must be a link in the chain. First, he must act 
in an advisory capacity and report to the judge or the schoolmaster 
why the delinquency occurs, and what means are most likely to 
be successful in checking the repetition and development of this 
tendency. Secondly he may be called on to treat those who are 
found to possess remedial disabilities. 

It is clearly a step in the nght direction that the children’s 
courts have been definitely separated from the adults’ courts. 
But mere separation of locality 1s not enough, for they should be 
presided over by magistrates who have taken pains to understand 
the mind of the child. There has been too much tendency in the 
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past to think of the child as nothing but a miniature edition of the 
man : to think the child is capable of the same reasoning and the 
same control as is his elder : to think of him as subject to the same 
impulsions and temptations both in degree and in kind. We are 
apt to forget that when we became men we put away childish things, 
and to understand the child we must think as a child and act as 
achild. This is difficult but it is essential. The young delinquent 
must be dealt with as presenting a separate problem. He is not 
now tried in the same court, and must not be approached with the 
same attitude as is the adult and perhaps hardened offender. The 
same applies with even greater relevance to the physician 
who is called upon to advise. He must not try to fit certain theories 
and methods of investigation on to children simply because they 
have proved useful in dealing with adults. 

The second problem is one of more practical difficulty. This 
is the individuality of the delinquent. Healey in America and Burt 
in this country have advocated the recognition of this with great 
ability, and it is not necessary for me to elaborate, but delinquents 
cannot be pigeonholed into classes, not even into thieves, truants, 
sex offenders, and so forth, for we may find that the same under- 
lying impulse may drive one child to sex offence and another to 
stealing. In other words, an offence may be a direct expression 
of an impulse or a symbolic representation of it, the difference 
depending on whether the impulse is repressed or not. This does 
not of course imply that with increasing experience of the per- 
sonality of these delinquents it may not be possible to classify them 
accurately, and thereby save much time and labour in investigation. 
Yet in the present state of our knowledge it is safer to regard each 
case as a separate problem which requires full investigation and 
enquiry. 

It is certainly the tendency at present for magistrates and school- 
masters to ask for investigation rather than to punish these children 
at sight, but it is a difficult question, for they have to steer their 
course between the Scylla of the unimaginative disciplinarian, who 
would flog the lot, and the Charybdis of the sentimental idealist 
who would admonish the child not to do it again and, putting a 
blind trust in what he calls the good in human nature, expect the 
young leopard to change his spots. Let us be quite clear that 
discipline and punishment are still absolutely necessary in this 
imperfect world. If you should say to me do not smack me for 
this fault, for it is really due to my heredity and environment, I 
may have to reply, if I think you will benefit by punishment, that 
I have neither your heredity nor your environment under my hand 
to smack, but I do have you. Further, don’t do it again, or I 
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shall smack you harder still, and the smacking you get will probably 
do you a vast amount of good. However, in too many cases it is 
really the heredity and environment which ought to be smacked, 
and it is necessary to try to understand so that we may do some-. 
thing towards prevention. Therefore the magistrate should have 
some organisation to whom he may refer his case for advice. I use 
the word organisation, because I believe that the physician will be 
of most service if he works through something of the sort. In the 
investigation of these cases there is much to be done which does not 
require the personal service of the medical man. If he were to 
undertake all this work himself he would have time for nothing 
else, and would require to be a whole-time official. Without 
wishing to say anything derogatory of this class of the community, 
I do not believe that the official is what is required in the present 
issue. There is a tendency for the man who is working all the 
time at the same job to develop theories and then bend the facts 
to fit them, to have a passion for statistics and to bear an almost 
personal grudge against a case which upsets them. This, if he is 
keen on his work ; and if he is not, he usually develops an un- 
intelligent routine for getting through the day which is the reverse 
of helpful. The broad outlook is therefore necessary, and con- 
sequently it will be well if the advisory physician have other interests 
and experiences to bring to bear on the problem. This will only be 
possible if the burden of the routine work is taken off his shoulders. 
Some sort of institute is necessary therefore to which can be attached 
workers who have undergone a special course of training. These 
workers should be women and, were it only possible, some might 
well be married women, with their greater experience of the prob- 
lems of home and family life. The training need not be elaborate 
or long, but must be insisted on. The self-satisfied amateur who 
will take no pains to fit herself for what she undertakes is a public 
danger. The workers would be required to investigate the home 
surroundings and family history of each child; to take him through 
the mental tests, to establish that elusive and frequently misleading 
thing—the Intelligent Quotient. Here especially is training 
combined with good sense necessary. Certain vocational tests 
might be useful, and a preliminary investigation into the personality 
of the child would give the physician clues to follow in his more 
detailed psychological study. Finally, these workers could follow 
up the future career of these children, which is the only way whereby 
the magistrates, schoolmasters and physicians can learn the success 
or failure of their advice and practice in individual cases. The 
physician must then be prepared with these data in his possession, 
and perhaps the record of the school medical officer, to investigate 
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the child with a view to finding the determinants of his behaviour. 
He should be in touch with a hospital where special investigations 
can be carried out, such as laboratory work, eye and ear examina- 
tions,andsoon. He must bein close touch with the recent develop- 
ments of Neurology and Psychopathology, but not dominated by 
any one creed which will explain all human conduct on one basis, 
or adopt one panacea as a treatment for all varieties of abnormal 
behaviour. Perhaps I may make his functions most clear if I 
describe some of the underlying factors that make for delinquency. 

First, let it be quite clearly understood that we are all potential 
delinquents. It is only the control and adaptation we have learnt 
from others, or acquired through our own experience that prevents 
us running through the whole gamut of cnminal possibilities. 
Granted that some have more potentiality for acquiring this control 
than others, we all start with impulses or instinctive dispositions, 
or whatever you like to call them which, if not integrated and con- 
trolled, would lead us straight to the devil. This essential integra- 
tion and-control depends on the structural and functional integrity 
of the higher levels of the cerebral cortex, and especially of the 
frontal lobes. Macdougall’s treatment of these dispositions is 
useful for purposes of a discussion such as this, though from the 
scientific point of view his claim that they are not capable of further 
analysis will not hold water. It is obvious that uncontrolled 
pugnacity, fear, sex, and so on, will lead to delinquency, but even 
those dispositions which are usually regarded as ethically desirable, 
such as the maternal instinct, is a power for evil if unchecked 
and uncontrolled. If every mother behaved over her children 
as does the tiger, society would not approve, and recent psycho- 
pathological work has shown beyond cavil how an over dose of 
maternal affection may poison a child’s life as surely ever did sex 
or curiosity or any of the rest. My contention ts that if you wish a 
formula to cover all cases of delinquency, a foolish wish, but one 
which is sure to be expressed, then the delinquency is due to a 
failure to integrate and control these dispositions. This failure 
may be due to three factors. Firstly, the necessary structure of 
brain tissue which allows the integration and control to take place 
may fail to develop or be destroyed by disease. Secondly, abnormal- 
ities of bodily development may upset the integrative process, and 
that in two ways, directly by influencing the function of the brain 
or indirectly by producing psychic compensations for organ 
inferiorities, a phenomenon which we shall examine presently. 
Thirdly, the dispositions may be so disproportionately present 
that their integration is impossible. 
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When the brain structure fails to develop we are faced with the 
problem of mental deficiency. The association of delinquency 
with mental defect is too well known to need more than passing 
mention, but the trouble is that, as Burt has shown, only 7 per cent. 
of defectives who are delinquents come within the scope of the 
Mental Deficiency Act. Hence many children are not recognised 
as backward, and drift into delinquency as a compensation for 
their inability to shine in more legitimate pursuits. Mental de- 
ficiency is responsible for delinquency, partly because defectives 
are notoriously unable to control lower forms of behaviour. This 
failure of higher centres to control lower centres is responsible 
for the various involuntary movements so frequently seen in 
backward children. Partly because they are easily led and inclined 
to hero-worship, so that if they get into a gang of roughs they 
drift into crime in spite of themselves. Partly because seeing them- 
selves unable to keep up with their comrades along certain lines 
they try to find other means whereby they may achieve notoriety 
and come into the limelight. Sometimes these means are criminal. 
It may be mentioned here that the term moral imbecile is much 
better avoided, as it implies a faculty of morality which does not 
exist. There is either a general-deficiency, or the immorality is 
due to one of the other causes enumerated below. 

Next, the necessary parts of the brain may be destroyed by 
disease. To my mind the most important of these is syphilis. 
One member of a congenitally syphilitic family took a special 
delight in putting the kitten on the kitchen fire, and finally tried 
to put his baby brother there. In his case treatment of the disease 
was successful, and he has apparently lost all tendency to this 
malignant cruelty. How he will grow up, however, remains to be 
seen. Sometimes delinquency is found to be due to the juvenile 
form of General Paralysis, a condition which depends on congenital 
syphilis, and which is quite uninfluenced by treatment. 

Encephalitis lethargica, the sleepy sickness of The Daily Mad, 
is responsible for quite a number of cases. A girl who was formerly 
perfectly modest and well behaved acquired this malady, and 
afterwards, in addition to certain physical sequelae, showed a 
complete change of character, and insisted in disrobing in the 
street, and generally lost all control of the sexual impulses. Italian 
observers have noticed several cases of delinquency consequent on 
this disease, which have been very prevalent in that country of 
late years. The automatic activities which sometimes follow 
an epileptic seizure, and which are entirely outside the control of 
the individual, not infrequently lead the patient into conflict with 
thelaw. These so-called epileptic automatisms are due to a removal 
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of control in the higher psychic sphere, just as the fit is due 
to removal of control in the motor sphere. The second group of 
cases are those in which abnormalities in purely physical functions 
so alter the behaviour that it becomes criminal. This is a field 
which is so far almost unexplored. We know that even dyspepsia 
may so sour a man that his character seems changed, and his 
behaviour to his own family becomes undesirable, to say the least 
of it, and it is quite possible that in the unbalanced, such agencies 
may be the determining factor which drives them into a social 
instead of socially desirable conduct. More important, but scarcely 
less obscure, is the influence on character and behaviour of the 
ductless glands. That these do influence conduct we know. For 
instance, the experiments on rats quoted by Professor Tolman 
at Oxford. Ovarian tissue was grafted into a castrated rat, and 
subsequently he nursed a family of young, and took on all the 
behaviour normally characteristic of the mother. Conversely 
testicular tissue was grafted into a ovariotomised rat, and she 
subsequently went through all the movements of the sexual act 
as performed by the male. So far our knowledge does not allow 
us to determine the influence of the various glands in excess or in 
default on the conduct of the individual ; but this is a field of in- 
vestigation for the future which promises the most fruitful results. 
The psychic compensation for organ inferiority is a theme which 
has been developed by Dr. Alfred Adler, and is not without its 
importance. His theory is that in many individuals certain organs 
are inferior from the start, and so specially liable to disease or 
injury. It is well known that in the sphere of bodily structure 
compensation for a weak organ takes place. Thus a healthy 
kidney will take on the function of a damaged one, and will be 
found to be enlarged and more than usually active. So in the 
psychic sphere a recognition that there is an inferiority somewhere 
will arouse its compensation. The term recognition is perhaps 
unfortunate, for it rather implies a conscious awareness of in- 
feriority which is by no means always present, for it sometimes 
happens that the compensatory reaction to inferiority takes place 
below the level of consciousness altogether. This psychic compen- 
sation takes the form of what Adler calls the ‘‘ will to power,’’ 
the determination to shine somehow or other. This will to power 
is, however, always checked by the feeling of inferiority, and 
so seldom expresses itself in direct achievement, but is liable to 
find devious pathways of an asocial type. There can be little 
doubt that this unsatisfactory conflict of impulses explains the 
frequent occurrence in delinquents of various inferiorities such as 
ocular defects and auditory anomalies. Indeed, the so-called 
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stigmata of degeneration are nothing but marks of organ inferiority. 
Max Nordau, the prophet of degeneracy, would attribute all the 
ills of humanity to degeneration, but he was ably refuted by Shaw 
who, with conspicuous will to power, implied indirectly, if not 
directly, that the greatest degenerate of all was Bernard Shaw. 

Apart from special organ inferiorities, the body is often unable 
to carry out the requirements of the mind along legitimate paths. 
A child finds he is mentally the equal or superior of his contem- 
poraries ; but in games, which play such an important part in the 
life of the young, he cannot hold his own. His ingenuity and 
originality may then lead him into paths which require less physical 
strength and agility, but are opposed to the conventional code of 
morals. Again, he may expend his surplus mental powers on 
weaving phantasies in which he so loses touch with his surroundings 
that his behaviour becomes abnormal. This weaving of phantasy 
is a common cause of truancy, as the table of values is so completely 
upset. To such children it may be a great mystery why grown-ups 
consider the police sergeant such a much more real person than 
Oberon. 

A further important factor is the lack of balance between the 
various constituents of the personality which can often be traced 
back to the predisposition.. This results in conflicts of various 
sorts within the individual’s mind, such may be seen in a struggle 
between masculine and feminine characteristics, or between intro- 
vert and extrovert tendencies and others of a more subtle nature. 
These usually depend ultimately on a lack of proportion between 
the innate emotional dispositions which go to make up the person- 
ality. In this connection an important point is that these dis- 
positions combine to form new emergents as Lloyd Morgan has 
described in his Gifford lectures. But with the variation in the 
proportion of the dispositions there is considerable variation in the 
emergent patterns of behaviour, and such aberrant emergents 
may underly criminal behaviour. This question of emergence is 
important. Its essence may be best understood by reference to 
the realm of chemistry. Hydrogen and Oxygen may, under certain 
circumstances, combine and form water. Water may be analysed 
into Hydrogen and Oxygen, but it is not merely a mixture of these. 
It has properties of its own which distinguish it from anything 
else. But under other circumstances Hydrogen and Oxygen 
combine to form a totally different substance, Hydrogen peroxide, 
which has a character quite different from its elements, but also 
from water. In the psychical realm McDougall has with some 
brilliance analysed various emotions into what he calls their 
elemental instincts.. For instance, he shows that awe is composed 
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of self-abasement, curiosity and fear, but it must be realised that 
awe is a true emergent with a quality of its own. Moreover, fear, 
curiosity, and self-abasement by no means always combine to 
produce awe, and I can think of a difficult if not delinquent child 
whose behaviour was largely conditioned by these three instinctive 
processes, but who developed no awe whatever, but rather a sly 
attitude towards her neighbours which is hard to describe under 
any definite name. Examples of the lack of due proportion 
between the various sides of a personality are frequent in the 
literature, and may give rise to the most bizarre forms of 
delinquency. For example, a boy described by Mr. Kenneth 
Richmond, whose only offence was stealing spectacles on Tuesdays, 
nothing but spectacles and only on Tuesdays. Again, a boy who 
stole from his schoolmaster’s study things which were no use to 
him, and which made it certain he must be discovered. A girl, 
who, if presented with the choice of telling the truth or a falsehood, 
always told a falsehood, although this might be definitely to her 
detriment. Investigation disclosed the determinants in all these 
cases, and showed the way to utilise the impulsions which emerge 
as delinquencies in such a way that they emerged as socially desir- 
able behaviour. I do not propose to discuss these determinants 
here, partly for reasons of space and partly because the recital 
of individual cases is apt to give wrong impressions. The great 
danger in this class of work is the too facile establishment of pre- 
cedents, of concluding that because this set of impulsions emerge 
in this way, in this personality, they will therefore emerge in the 
same way in another. It is only by actual contact with the case 
that it is possible to appreciate the impulsions at work, and written 
accounts are too often unsatisfactory and unconvincing. An 
important point to remember in connection with delinquents is 
that it is only by creative work that the best will be got out of a 
child, and this truth has had a great influence on education in late 
years, and has shown itself in the increased attention paid to 
experimental and practical work in the curriculum. The creative 
capacity may, however, be demonstrated in different ways, for one 
child may shine in original creative thought, while another’s creative 
attainments are entirely manipulative. An outlet for manipulative 
creativity on the one hand, and intellectual creativity on the other, 
will often determine the emergence of much more desirable be- 
haviour than when this is thwarted and suppressed. This feature 
is important in considering delinquents, for unsatisfied craving for 
intellectual creation leads to phantasy formation, and if this 
becomes too much out of touch with reality it may lead to truancy 
as a negative manifestation, in which the child wanders away in 
zg 
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pursuit of his phantasy instead of following out the purposive 

rules of school and work ; while, on the other hand, his phantasy 
may lead him into more positive misdemeanours, whose very- 
dissociation from the real facts of life often render them pointless 

and bizarre. Similarly, it is clear that starvation of manipulative 

creation may impel the subject to devise behaviour which is- 
decidedly asocial. In considering the disposal of the delinquent 

it is very necessary to deal with this factor, so as to give him the 

best chance to make good by making use of the special gifts he does 

possess. 

So far I have said nothing about environment, slum conditions, 
bad homes, and so on. Of course these are important, but only 
if there is some imbalance in the personality of the child, for we 
see plenty of children brought up in these conditions who are not 
delinquent, probably because they have either too much or too 
little sense. The survey of the possible omgins of delinquency 
will show how the physician may help in solving the problem 
of the disposal of the delinquent, for a report, which must of course 
be short, clear and simple, as little technical as possible, may often 
immediately indicate the way to deal with a given case. If means 
permit, and circumstances allow of it, there is no question that such 
children often do well under a special tutor or governess for a time. 
If the latter are the right sort of people they unquestionably have 
a great opportunity of finding out what the child’s real interests 
are and helping him to follow these and to overcome his difficulties 
and temptations. This individual treatment is clearly only possible 
for the few. For the rest, special schools are in existence which 
make a point of taking boys who are not a success, or who have got 
into trouble at public schools. Such schools must be kept small 
and might well be multiplied. For other classes, industrial schools, 
training ships and the like are the usual goal of these children ; 
but at present there is probably too little discrimination in choosing 
what cases are suitable for what schools, and here expert guidance 
is needed. It will probably be found that with added experience 
of the real inner meaning of juvenile delinquency, improvements - 
may be brought about in the industrial schools so that they will 
better meet the requirements of the cases committed to them, 
and turn out a greater proportion of useful citizens. There ts a 
perfectly natural tendency for schools of all classes, normal and © 
industrial, to avoid discussion of their failures, lest blame should 
be attached. But the enquiry which is wanted is into these failures, 
net for the purpose of attaching blame, but in order that more light 
may be shed. 
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Lastly, there will be a group of cases for whom the only treatment 
is some form of punishment. Such will be those who have no 
development above the level of pure hedonism, whose sole object 
in life is to avoid pain and attain pleasure, in the most crude and 
literal sense of the words. To such pain is the only deterrent, 
and punishment must be such as to definitely inflict discomfort, 
mere detention in a relatively comfortable prison is not sufficiently 
painful. However, I have a strong belief that mankind is definitely 
advancing, and that even now there are comparatively few who are’ 
really left at this low level. I believe that with greater knowledge 
and greater experience this group, for whom there is apparently 
nothing left but punishment, will grow smaller and smaller, till it 
eventually disappears ; and, indeed, we may eventually arrive at 
that blessed land of Erehwon dreamed of by Samuel Butler, 
where crime is a disease to be treated by skilled physicians till it is 
eradicated, and disease is a crime to be punished with the utmost 
rigour, till people grow wise enough to live healthy and sanitary 
lives. 


THE STANDPOINT OF GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY 
By GORDON W. ALLPORT, Pu.D. 


The concept of the structural complex, recently brought into 
prominence by the German school of Gestalt-psychologte, gives rise 
to new modes of thinking concerning the methods and data of 
psychology. There are those, to be sure, who believe that the 
essential features of the Strukturbegriff long ago received expression 
in both British and American functional psychology. In Germany 
at least it is certain that as far back as 1890 von Ehrenfels (2) 
working in the field of visual and auditory perception gave a clear 
account of the Gestaliqualitat, and that Meinong (8) took up the 
issue in a study of complexity and relationship. Stout (12) in 1896 
replied likewise to the points raised by von Ehrenfels. The full 
significance of the doctrine for experimental method and for psycho- 
logical theory has, however, only recently been fully realised. 
Within the next few years we may expect much controversy con- 
cerning the validity of the concept of the structural complex, for 
its supporters, among whom are some of the ablest psychologists 
in Germany, are proselyting with energy and with success. There 
is as yet some uncertainty among many psychologists as to the 
precise nature of the issues involved, and it is hoped that the 
present article may in a general way shed light upon the question by 
giving its readers an elementary acquaintance with the methods 
and contentions of the new school. 

It must be understood that the limits of the Strukturbegriff 
are as yet ill-defined. The Gestalt school originally employed this 
concept only in the sphere of perception. This school, it is generally 
considered, was founded by Max Wertheimer, and dates from the 
publication of his studies of the visual perception of movement in 
Ig12 (13). Among those closely associated with Wertheimer 
in views and in methods of research are K6hler, Koffka, 
Hornbostel, Gelb and Goldstein. In point of fact, however, the 
theory of the structural unit has extended beyond the limits of 
perceptual psychology, and permeates quite diverse types of 
psychological research. The cultural and descriptive psychology 
(Getsteswtssenschaft) of William Dilthey (xz) has had a remarkably 
wide influence, especially in relation to the problems of personality 
and pedagogical method. Stern (11) in his personalistic psychology 
has related the structural concept to the problems of individual 
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differences and mental testing. From the genetic point of view 
we find the theory (here called the Komplexqualiwtat) developed by 
Krueger (7) and others. It is evident that this psychology is not 
so much a system of rigid laws and fixed criteria as it is a general 
point of view toward the data of psychology. 

Let us see what the essential features of this point of view are. 
First of all Gestalt psychology (using the term broadly) denies the 
existential nature of what are traditionally known as ‘“‘ mental 
elements.” It denies that experience is composed of these elements 
arranged in an orderly fashion by bonds of ‘“‘ association.” It 
denies the existence of “‘a sensation’’ as a fact of experience. 
It denies that the stimulus and perception of the exciting object 
bear a univocal correspondence ; for the stimulus is considered 
as only one of the many factors which determine the perception. 
It affirms that there is no actual mental experience more elementary 
than the perception, but rather that consciousness is composed 
of meaningful and indivisible structures. It is much the case 
as with a room which is furnished with completed and useful 
articles. These articles, a table for example, are something more 
than so many billions of atoms of similar physical properties in 
a state of cohesion. The table possesses a definite structure, 
peculiar to itself—a Dinghaftigkest. Such a structure is in essence 
something unique and non-analysable, and something which is 
more than the sum of its constituent parts. 

‘* Gestalten ’’ (or mental structures in this new sense) according 
to Kohler ‘‘ are those psychical states and processes whose character- 
istic qualities and activities are not composed of the qualities and 
activities of their so-called parts.”’ (3) This definition corresponds 
to the first criterion of the Gestaltqualitat set down by von Ehrenfels, 
namely, ‘‘ that stimuli operating upon an individual give rise to an 
experience which is not composed of mere elements.” The second 
criterion which von Ehrenfels adds, and which Kohler likewise 
accepts is that of ‘‘ transposition’’: ‘‘ Gestalt qualities remain 
unaltered if the absolute level of the total situation which gives 
rise to the experience is altered.” Thus a melody is essentially 
the same if all the constituent tones are pitched higher or lower. 
In other words, the Gestalt quality is the same so long as the 
velations of the parts are constant. 

The manner in which this point of view is employed in the 
solution of concrete problems may next be considered. The 
examples chosen for brief discussion here are intended to indicate 
the range of problems undertaken by Gestalt psychology, but no 
attempt can be made at this time to give more than a suggestion 
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1. To start with the most fundamental of all the problems 
of perception, it may be asked how we perceive any object as a 
continuous unit. It is known that the end-organs are discrete 
and punctiform, thousands of them being excited to produce a 
single sensory experience. Imagine a circle drawn upon a black- 
board. The retinal stimulation is by no means continuous, for 
there is an appreciable non-visual area between each of the end- 
organs ; a part of the circumference may even fall upon the blind- 
spot. Notwithstanding these hindrances, the perception is one of 
complete, unbroken unity. The Gestalt psychologist explains 
this commonplace of experience with reference to von Ehrenfels’ 
first criterion, viz., that a perception is not composed of mere 
elements of sensation. The act of perception itself entails the 
presentation to consciousness of a complete and unified structure. 
There are no separate elements in the mental content ; experience 
is concerned only with meaningful wholes. 

2. Let us take a slightly more complex illustration from the 
field of perception, one where the stimulation is successive rather 
than simultaneous. The perception of melody furnishes such an 
example. The problem was indeed the one which first gave rise 
to von Ehrenfels’ postulate of the Gestaliqualitat. If one individual 
perceives a melody which consists of tones, and # individuals 
among themselves each experience one tone of the melody, the 
question may be asked whether the one individual has the same 
experience as all the n individuals taken together? All of the 
components of the melody exist separately in the minds of the 
individuals of the group, and yet obviously the melody as such is 
experienced only by the one individual. 

It is also to be noticed that every single note of a melody may be 
transposed, and yet it remains as a whole the same melody. In 
the same way, similar triangles have the same properties, even 
though their size and position may differ greatly. Rhythm also 
is a form which is transferable to very heterogeneous kinds of 
matter. In other words, the form of combination, or the relational 
structure, remains the same, while the constituents vary. Hence 
it may be said that the apprehension of a complex whole is to a 
degree independent of the apprehension of its elements. There is 
a distinct apprehension of the specific plan of combination. That 
plan of combination is the Gestaltqualstat. 

3. A third and still more difficult problem is suggested by the 
visual illusion of movement. The question as originally set by 
Wertheimer is briefly this: There are three possible stadia in 
visual perception. If two objects appear on the retina with a 
considerable interval of time elapsing between them they give rise 
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to an experience of succession (or successive rest) ; if they appear 
with a minute interval of time between them, or with no interval, 
they give rise to the experience of simultaneity. Between the 
stadia of succession and of simultaneity, however, lies a third, 
that of phenomenal (or apparent) movement. The domain of this 
illusory movement, or phi-phenomenon as it is called, offers a happy 
hunting ground for the Geséalt theorists. 

If the phi-movement were aroused merely through association 
with past experiences we could treat it entirely as an illusion of 
judgment. But the clear, detailed, forcible character of this 
movement is in no degree diminished if the observer knows that 
two stationary objects instead of one moving object compose the 
stimulus situation. Furthermore, the phenomenal movement is 
not affected by repetition, by careful concentration, or by long 
continued observation ; on the contrary, attention invariably seems 
to enhance the illusion. Nor is the phenomenon essentially alter- 
able by acts of volition or by a thorough sophistication in respect 
to the experiment. All these factors tend to diminish or destroy 
the genuine illusions of judgment. Granted then that the phi- 
movement is not an illusion of judgment and hence not founded 
upon past associations, and since there is absolutely no objective 
movement to give rise to the phenomenal experience, what sort of 
explanation for the movement may be advanced? It is 
contended that a necessary connexion (ffs) exists in the 
central region between the two excitations. This connexion is 
characterized as a ‘ physiological Geséalt.’’ It is, of course, 
not entirely independent of the constant stimuli. It is concerned 
with both of them, but is itself a new factor—a kind of phenomenal 
supervention. It possesses the power of creating the experience of 
relationship, and it determines the apprehension of the plan of 
combination. 

4. The question may next be asked what comprises our con- 
sciousness of the structure of rhythms and of patterns. Koffka (5) 
draws attention to the fact that when any rhythm is being perceived 
the intermetric pause between each group belongs to the experience 
of the whole no less than do the intrametric intervals themselves. 
There is, so to speak, an auditory ground upon which the rhythm 
asserts itself. In the street, for example, there is a constant 
rumble of sound, but if we are directed to our friend’s voice as he 
walks along side of us, this confusion recedes and serves only as 
the auditory ground against which the pattern of the voice is per- 
ceived. The perception of any pattern, whether visual or auditory, 
is inextricably bound up with the ground against which it is per- 
ceived. No figure in our perceptions ever occurs independent of 
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a ground. This is equivalent to saying that the focal content of 
consciousness and the context or the ‘‘ psychic fringe ’’ are really 
two aspects of the same mental structure (Gestalt). Thus it may 
be seen that the Gestali, embracing as it does both the figure and the 
ground of the conscious content, is a useful medium for interpreting 
phenomena such as fusion, adaptation, differential threshold, 
successive and simultaneous contrast, and constellation. 

5. Turning now to the higher functions we find that analogous 
explanations prevail. Let us take, for example the theory of 
learning. K6hler’s researches with anthropoid apes (4) are con- 
vincing disproof of the theory that learning proceeds by trial and 
error. His experiments were so arranged that intelligent insight, 
that is, the capacity for a deliberate choice of reactions was not 
excluded in the solution. Thorndike’s puzzle boxes, of course, 
were too intricate for animals to solve by insight. Kohler found, 
in opposition to Thorndike, that, given an opportunity, apes were 
accustomed to solve their problems by a more or less deliberate 
choice of reactions. This ability to grasp the structural relation of 
things Kohler considers to be a proof that comprehension and 
learning in animals proceed according to the Gestalt principles. 
The solutions in all cases seemed to be of a sudden nature, coming 
perhaps after an hour of puzzlement on the part of the ape. The 
possible use of a tool, ¢.g., seemed suddenly to ‘‘ spring into”’ the 
ape’s consciousness, and enable him to bridge the gap in the “‘ wish- 
situation,’”’ in this case between himself and the coveted fruit. 
The apes were able not only to solve problems by insight, but 
to vary their behaviour whenever they were faced by new elements 
in the problem. This ability Kohler calls the ability to restricture 
the field of consciousness. 

Koffka (6), too, disputes the basic contention of the tnal and 
error theory, viz., that the excellence of learning is a function of 
the frequency of repetition. Mere repetition, he says, is ineffectual 
unless a structuring process goes on simultaneously. Skill in any 
performance, he contends, is the building up of a structural pattern, 
and not the mere cementing of associative bonds. Instinct, 
training, and intellect are not separable factors in determining 
behaviour. They are all effective in the production of the awareness 
of the otal situation, or, in other words, of the Gestal. 

6. Let us take an example from the thought-process. For 
Wertheimer (14) the characteristic problem in thought is how to 
close a gap. An array of material is presented to the mind in an 
unrelated order (a mere plus-plus or non-unified relation, so to speak), 
and the individual is required to arrange or to structure this material. 
Every step, for example, in the proof of a geometrical proposition 
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is learned by heart, and still the individual may not have an under- 
standing of the solution, or of the principle involved. The mere 
association of facts, or the so-called fight of ideas, is not a sufficient 
explanation of that sudden process of ‘‘ grasping ”’ the solution. 
It comes all at once, and the individual exclaims, ‘‘ Oh, yes, I 
understand.” This sudden intrusion of a solution in the thought 
process goes to the very heart of the problem. One object, or one 
attribute of an object, in a complex situation assumes of a sudden 
central prominence and solves the problem. How does it solve 
it? By structuring the hitherto unrelated elements. Things may 
be associated one thousand times in consciousness without pro- 
ducing that clear grasp of the solution which one association alone 
will produce, provided the Gestalt which embraces the elements is 
at the first presentation clearly apprehended. 

Wertheimer’s theory of thought is sometimes characterised 
as the ‘‘ Aha” Theory! One puzzles over a series of unrelated 
elements, suddenly the Gestalf is secured, the elements are 
structured, and the individual exclaims ‘‘ Aha, I have it! ”’ 

7. We may let our final example deal with the broadest and 
perhaps the most fruitful field of psychological research—that 
of Personality. The Germans consider this to be the central 
problem ; it was, in fact, the theme set for discussion at the recent 
Leipzig Congress. The numerous psychographic studies of person- 
ality which have been made in the past decade have almost without 
exception neglected the central feature of personality, namely, 
its unity. We have many attempts to analyse personality into its 
constituent traits, and to measure these traits with tests. What 
Spranger (9) says of such tests is characteristic of the Gestalt 
attitude : ‘‘ Our newest tests are directed exclusively toward the 
soul-less qualities of the mind : toward mechanical memory, toward 
quickness of combination and associative reaction. They forget 
that all these qualities represent social value only when they are 
bound up with the character of the complete and total man.” 
William Stern likewise, who has worked through the problem of 
the psychograph in great detail, has changed his emphasis com- 
pletely. He points out that any one trait is meaningless unless 
it is viewed in the light of the total personality. Stern represents 
well the recent reversal in the German standpoint. His Dsffer- 
entielle Psychologie of 1911 viewed personality as a sum-total of 
traits ; the inter-correlation of traits was then the central problem. 
His Menschliche Personlschkewt of 1918 contains a repudiation of 
this earlier view. We find there the statement that 
‘* The personality, it is true, is composed of cells, atoms, ideas, 
feelings, and the like ; but it is neither the simple summation of 
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these parts, nor any one of these parts isolated—but the total 
personality is unique, and any attempt at analysis destroys its 
essential nature.” 


If we cannot take an omnibus definition of personality, that is, 
if we cannot conceive it as a sum-total of its traits or of its reactions, 
what method may we employ to study it? It is at this point that 
the Geisteswissenschaft helps us out. Spranger defines the proper 
attitude as a search for those values which make a personality 
the unique thing which it is. We can best understand the structure 
of a given personality by studying it as an undifferentiated whole. 
After all, we do apprehend the personality of an associate as a 
totality. Furthermore, we never fully comprehend a personality 
by anyone else’s description, nor through any psychograph, however 
complete. We comprehend it rather by means of an active 
sympathy or empathy (Einfihlung). Erich Stern (10) has dealt 
with this method of investigating personality in a recent number 
of Psyche. 


Enough has been said perhaps to make clear the attractions of 
the Gestalt principle as an aid to psychological thinking. With 
the assumption of a funding or organising (gestaltende) factor, 
fundamental to both perceptual and cognitive activity, many of 
our most difficult problems receive new light. How else can one 
so aptly express the nature of form-apprehension, or the discrepancy 
between the perception and exciting object, or the fact that functions 
in combination beget new functions which possess original and dis- 
tinctive properties? Indeed, this principle, provided it is valid, 
has decisive bearing upon all of the problems of the higher mental 
processes. It also becomes crucial to the psychology of elementary 
states and processes, for the Gestaltlehre sets about deliberately 
to destroy the sanctuary of ‘‘ mental elements,” and foremost 
among these, sensations, images, and affections. 

A critique of the Gestalt theory would extend far beyond the scope 
of the present paper. We are concerned here only with the general 
viewpoint of this new school. After the reader has grasped the 
issues he can perhaps decide for himself whether the experimentalists 
of this school are justified in their refusal to reduce to simpler 
terms the experience of the structural complex ; whether in their 
insistence upon the apprehension of the form of the whole in- 
dependent of the apprehension of the constituent parts they are not 
dwelling in wonderland where grins may exist apart from cats; 
and whether, after all, the problems of context, attention-levels, 
relationship and synthesis, association and attitude, are solved 
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(or whether the question is begged) by postulating structural units 
as the ultimate facts of mental life. 

Such queries lead one not only to a critical valuation of the 
Gestaltlehre, but likewise to a re-examination of the opposed sensa- 
tionalistic position. The issue is a clear one. If in our considera- 
tion of these problems from both points of view we decide against 
the sensationalistic bias, then we must prepare, without necessarily 
going the whole of the way, to make some concessions to the new 
movement which seeks both its data and its explanations in the 
much neglected fofalttses of mental life. 
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FREUD, FREUDISM AND FREUDIANS * 
By Pror. LAIGNEL-LAVASTINE (Parts) 
Translated by F. G. Crookshank, M.D. 


I will constrain myself to be as objective as possible in criticism 
of that vast stream of Opinion we call Contemporary Freudism. 
I shall speak my mind, in turn, on Freud and his System, on 
Freudism and its spread, and on the Freudians and the Freudists. 


I. FREUD AND His SYSTEM. 


I regard Freud as a great physician, the pride of the Viennese 
school, who had a very fertile Idea when he sought in the Sub- 
conscious (and particularly in the Affectivity that is more or less 
derived from the genital instinct) the origin of the urges that compel 
Mankind, and the explanation of so many neurotic and psychotic 
perturbations. 

This parent-Idea is not absolutely novel. In France, when 
during many years clear-cut and precise Cartesian notions too 
strictly governed Official Psychology, the Subconscious was not 
neglected by the mystics, from Saint Bernard to Fénelon : to say 
nothing of Saint Francis of Sales and his Traité de l'amour de Deu. 
My master, Pierre Janet, has formally recognised its importance 
in his Asutomatssme psychologique. 

As for Love, and for all that in the deeper gamut of the 
tender social, aesthetic and religious sentiments is derived there- 
from, we will not, in the native land of Madame Guyon and of 
Stendhal, admit that it has not been ranked amongst the Masters 
of the World. 

But there must be no exaggeration. Just as in the determining 
of human actions the Subconscious is not the All, so does the 
genital instinct usually yield precedence to the instinct for con- 
servation. We saw that clearly during the War. 

What is more, I think I have shown inversely how in the course 
of the everyday War of Existence in such great cities as Paris, the 
conservation-instinct sometimes camouflages itself as an amatory 
feeling-state, in order to attain its ends (1). Not more than 
erotomania, does l’exhibitiontsme sentimental (2) depend from the 
genital instinct. 

* A paper read at the Congrés des aliénistes e6 meuvologistes francats. 
(Besaucgon: August, 1923). (Presse Médicale: 8 December, 1923.) 
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On the other hand, Freud seems to enwrap the conservation- 
instinct in his Lrsmo. If the Lisipo is the Wisu, clearly 
it becomes the primordial urge of everything that IS; everything 
that IS being by this only, that it is desirous of persistence in its 
own being—if I may make use of a slight modification of one of 
Spinoza’s formulas.* 

But this primacy of the WISH in BEHAVIOUR is a truism. In the 
application of his parent-Idea to concrete clinical cases, Freud 
seems to me far more of a psychologist than of a psychiatrist. He 
practises morbid psychology much more than he does psychiatry. 
And, from the standpoint of practical Medicine, I share to the 
full the notions recently expressed by my friend and colleague 
Henri Colin, in respect of the dangers of morbid psychology. (3) 

Psychiatry is, first and foremost, a part of Medicine. When 
confronting a psychopath, we have, first of all, to make a diagnosis : 
that is to say, to pass from the syndrome—a perturbation of one or 
of several psychic functions—to the affection—in other words, to 
the morbid localisation, whether organic or functional—and, finally, 
to the causal malady, whether intoxication or infection, acquired 
or hereditary.(4) 

Failing which, the description of the case remains in the clouds ; 
and it is just this that happens with so many psychologists, and 
with Freud. In his books the case-histories are manifold, but they 
are garnered without critical deliberation and, more often than 
not, the alienist physician is unable to affix any diagnostic label. 
I shall be told that such a label is but a word, a flatus vocis. Never- 
theless, if we would understand each other, words are very necessary. 

For me, one of the defects in Freud’s work is the lack of clinical 
allusion, clearly made, so as to be useful from the point of view 
of practical Medicine. 

Though the studies of cases remain, to my mind, too psycho- 
logical, yet on the other hand the Freudian method—Psycho- 
analysis, or (to make use of a more euphonious abbreviation) 
Psychanalysis—has outstanding merits, which I must stress. 

Freud, in his Psychanalysis, has put at our disposal convenient 
schemata for the exploration of the Subconscious, which allow 
almost anyone to devote himself quickly, and with success, to this 
difficult study, and to cull therefrom results quite comparable 
to those of other observers. 

And so it is that dream-analysis (or oneirocriticism) word- 
association, and the study of the action-failures of daily life— 


* Cf. SPINOZA. Ethics. Part III. The Origin and Nature of Emotions. 
Props. vi & vii. (Translator). 
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particularly the slips of tongue and pen—yield us day by day 
harvests yet more and more abundant. 

It is, however, true that the good wheat is not unmixed with 
tares. Certain oneirocriticisms are too reminiscent of the Dream- 
Books, beloved of our great-grandmothers. Elsewhere, Freud 
has but compelled the following of tradition in dream-interpreta- 
tions, and, in some old writers, I have found once more the Freudian 
symbols. (5) 

But, it will be said, psychanalysis is nothing more or less than 
psychological analysis with plummet-casts into the Subconscious. 
True ; but the French Analysis of Mind, at once and for each person 
more supple and more individualised, is a continuous improvisation, 
necessitating on the part of the observer wide medical culture 
and some of the relatively rare qualities of a spiritual director. 
Psychanalysis, on the other hand, is systematized : it allows ‘“‘ mass 
production ” with all its advantages, and, as it were, an indusirsal- 
ization of spiritual guidance. Herein may we discern one of the 
reasons for its success at a moment when, on the one hand is 
perceived the importance of that spiritual life too frequently left 
fallow by neglect of old-time disciplines, and on the other, are we 
being led away by all these processes of standardization. 

Moreover, psychanalysis is too often applied without critical 
sense, and without psychiatric diagnosis. Certain writings provoke 
something more than a smile on the part of the reader. 

Again, an improper extension of Freud’s notions about the 
libido, the censor, the ab-reaction, the complexes, the transferences 
of the affect, symbolism, and so forth, have led up to an erotic 
philosophy of which some portions, in their monstrous luxuriance 
make us think of certain huge temples in the Far East. 


II. FREUDISM AND ITS SPREAD. 


This Freudism—the doctrine, separated from its author—is as 
an avalanche which, detached from its crag, gathers up in its bosom 
every object it encounters in its headlong fall. This is why 
Freudism, dominated by Pansexualism, is become to-day a meta- 
physical doctrine ; enjoying an autonomous existence; spreading 
hke a religion ; developing, thanks above all to its defects, by 
means of affective logic and mental contagion ; and in its propaga- 
tion around the world obeying the laws of the ebb and flow of 
Opinion. 

Now, a map of the world showing the spread of Freudism (as 
is Shown the extension of an empire, of a religion, or of an epidemic) 
reveals the fact that the Anglo-Saxon peoples are far more affected 
than are those of Latin origin. 
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Possibly the logic of the Latins ts as mistrustful of the moon- 
beams from the Subconscious as was the classical mind, towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, of the moonlight of the Roman- 
tics ; but I see, in the observance of Confession, so general amongst 
the faithful of the Catholic nations, a psychanalysis, an affective 
catharsis, a therapeutic ab-reaction, which has for long served as 
an issue for many manifestations of the libido, and that renders 
less urgent than otherwise the need to be psychanalysed and 
guided by the disciples of Freud, the carriers of the New Gospel. 


III. FREUDIANS AND FREUDISTS. 


Nevertheless, amongst these disciples, there are distinctions to 
be made. I call Freudsans those conscientious and instructed 
doctors who, more or less followers of Freud, seek in all good faith 
to apply the ideas of the Master, or ideas derived from his original 
conception, to the greater betterment of the patient, and to the 
advancement of Medicine. Amongst the Freudians there may 
‘well be some extreme enthusiasts ; for the critical mind is sometimes 
lacking. But with them courteous discussion is always possible, 
and shews how conversation may bring nearer together, not only 
bodies, but souls, and how things spoken are less distant from each 
other than are those written. 

On the other hand I call Freudists all the lay sectaries of 
Freudism : the philosophers, the writers, the pastors, the school- 
masters and schoolmistresses, the bluestockings, the non-medical 
students, the nurses, the masseuses, the elderly virgins in quest 
of occupation, and so forth, who for many reasons have been 
drawn towards Freudism. 

These zealots may perhaps extract from Freudism something 
of profit in a literary, a philosophic, or a social sense. But, some- 
times also they employ it as a vehicle for erotic ideas, seeking 
therein an easy means to popular success. Again, they may take 
advantage of it to practise Medicine irregularly, at the obvious 
risk of the worst consequences to the patient, and, on the rebound, 
to the fair fame of Psychanalysis and even of Freud himself. I 
need not emphasize the point. Making all due allowance, there is, 
in some degree, a revival of the extravagances that took place 
around the wash-tub of Mesmer, after the discovery of hypnotism. 


® = * * ® * 


My summing-up threefold. 
Freud is a great physician, whose genius and whose work call 
for admiration—though not without some reserve. Psychanalysis, 
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a method of exploring the Subconscious, permits, as it were, the 
industrialization of spiritual guidance. This is why Freudism 
gains ground in, above all, those countries without the Confessional. 
Freudism, a metaphysical rather than a scientific doctrine, is now 
enjoying a spread that appears due to its affective characters— 
the lure of the mysterious, pansexualism, etc.—and to its defects— 
ultra-systematisation, exaggeration bordering on the absurd, 
etc.—rather than to its value as a method of examining the Sub- 
conscious. | 

The Freudians, competent and worthy doctors as they are, must 
not be confounded with the Freudists—dangerous apostles of 
Freudism from which, more often than not, they have seized but 
the defects. Some amongst the Freudists are dangerous to 
Society by reason of the ideas that they emit before the general 
public ; others, because they participate in the irregular practice 
of Medicine. 

Speaking generally, the more lofty the elevation of a beacon, 
the farther are shed its beams : but the greater is the shadow that 
is cast. This is why I have wished to speak my plain thoughts 
about a Man and a Work still eagerly and excitedly discussed. 
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THE SOCIAL WORLD OF THE ANTS 
By AUGUSTE FOREL 
Formerly Professor of Psychiatry in the Unswerstiy of Zurich 


Under the above title Messrs. Ktindig, of Geneva (1 Place du Lac) 
have recently published a work of mine in five volumes of from 
175 to 220 pages, excellently illustrated by Mons. E. W. Heinrich. 

In order that readers of Psyche may have a clear idea of their 
contents, I shall give here a brief résume. But I must first explain 
that from the age of seven, and for 68 years thereafter (I am now 
75) I have studied the ways of ants diligently and unceasingly, 
first in Switzerland, then in many other lands—Europe, Africa 
(Algeria and Tunis), the United States of America, etc. I have 
myself described more than 3,000 species, races and new varieties. 
So long ago as in 1874 I published a book of 452 pages, quarto, 
recording my observations of Swiss Ants, a second revised edition 
of which appeared in 1920 at La Chaux-de-Fonds (Flambeau, 
103 Parc). I mention this merely to prove that I am duly qualified 
to review our present knowledge of the social system prevailing 
among ants all the world over, being in a position to base my 
conclusions on my own scientific experiments as well as on those 
of other authors, among whom I would name, more particularly, 
Gould, P. Huber, C. Emery, Moggridge, Santschi, Wheeler, 
Escherich, Belt, Ch. Janet, Bruch, R. Brun, and Kutter and 
Crawley. Having said this much, we will now proceed to summarise 
the volumes in detail. 

Volume I is divided into 7 chapters, of which Chapter I deals 
with the descent of species (phylogenesis) ; Chapter II with the 
embryology (ontogenesis) of ants and with their singular foly- 
morphism—that is to say, with the very divergent forms of the 
female (?), the worker (9), the soldier (2), and the male (¢) 
of the same species. Chapter III treats of the external anatomy of 
ants—head, legs, comb, brush, antennae, mandibles, thorax, 
abdomen, sculpture, varied hairs, and colour are described and 
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figured in detail. Chapter IV is devoted to their internal anatomy— 
the extraordinary pumping engine formed by their pharynx and 
pump-like stomach, which decanters the sugar collected in the 
crop or ‘social stomach’: the curious receptacle in the female 
for the spermatozoa: the very interesting cells of the various 
poison and other glands: the brain and nerves, and the highly 
specialised organ of topochemical sense of smell situated in the 
antennae: and to those other senses (of hearing and taste, and 
to their tactile hairs and their eyes), their muscles, etc. Chapter V 
gives a short résume of the existing classification of the ant family 
into five sub-families, with some 7,500 species, races, and known 
(t.e., described) varieties. Chapter VI treats of the geographical 
distribution of ants throughout the world in nine principal faunae ; 
it deals also with local fauna, fauna of the desert, and with the former 
and more recent migrations of ants. Finally, Chapter VII describes 
fossil ants. 

Thus, Volume I—I admit it—is somewhat arduous reading, 
especially for those who are not specialists. Nevertheless, I 
have taken pains to make it easily understood by all. By the aid 
of this first volume the four others will become for the reader a 
pleasaunce. 

Volume II is distinctly heterogeneous, and comprises six chapters. 
The first treats of the sensations of ants: their taste, smell, sense 
of touch, sense of pain, and their senso-motility or sense of equilib- 
rium : of their sensations of heat and cold, their sense of hearing 
and sight, and their photo-dermatic sense or perception of light 
by the skin. Chapter II deals with their physiology and psychology 
(with the plastic and instinctive soul). In Chapter III is 
traced the inter-relation of ants and plants, especially symbiosis 
and syndiaco ; and in Chapter IV the animal guests of ants (myrme- 
cophils) and their frequent imitatory modifications: symphiles 
synoeketes, synechtrans, etc., often passing by a transition into 
parasitism. Chapter V deals with genuine parasitism (ecto- 
parasites and endo-parasites) as distinct from ants which are them- 
sclves parasites of other ants. Also with toxicology, and with 
hermaphrodism and monstrosities in ants. Chapter VI describes 
and illustrates the architecture—-varying greatly with different 
species—of their nests in the ground, in sand, in wood tunnelled 
and hollowed by themselves, in old trunks of trees, under bark, or 
in pre-existing cavities, in the occasional nests made by nomadic 
ants, and in the rocks, as well as the special nests made of carton 
or woven with silk by the aid of their larvae. Descriptions 
are also given of composite nests, double nests, nests filched from 
other ants, underground canals, open and covered pathways, 
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stations, overflow dwellings, and the pavilions and polycalical 
colonies attached to many ants’ nests. 

Volume III has 7 Chapters. Chapter I describes the apparatus 
by means of which we may observe ants in our own houses, and also 
how to set about observing them in a state ofnature. Chapter II 
deals with the marriage of ants, with the first founding of a colony, 
together with its development and its end. Chapter III describes 
their home life, their repose, their antennal language, their toilet, 
the young brood and its nurses, their system of mutual disgorging, 
the method of giving the alarm, their migrations and mutual 
transport, games, etc. Chapter IV is devoted to the arts of 
construction, and deals with their tools, with mining and mason- 
ants, work in the sand and in composite nests, in wood, in bark, and 
in the open air ; with the manufacture of carton and woven nests ; 
to construction of roads, overflow establishments and pavilions. 
Chapter V deals with their method of nutrition in general and the 
care given to their young ; in particular it describes their domestic 
animals—-plant-lice, coccidae, psyllidae, lycaenidae, etc. Chapter VI 
treats of those ‘ Ants’ Gardens’ discovered first by Ule in the 
submerged virgin forests of Brazil. Chapter VII is especially 
devoted to mutual parasitism in ants, and describes some varied 
cases in twenty-three different species of ants which are more or 
less parasitic to other ants. 

There is an appendix to this volume entitled The War of the Ants 
and White Ants, contributed by Professeur Dr. Eduard Bugnion, 
and very well illustrated, which records his most interesting 
observations over a long period in Ceylon. The comparison 
of the manners and social customs of ordinary ants with those of 
white ants, which are also socially organised, is extremely instructive. 
From his observation M. le Dr. Bugnion draws certain conclusions 
with regard to the genesis (phylogenesis) of instincts. 

Volume IV also contains 7 Chapters, the first of which is given 
up to alliances between ants of the same species, but of different 
colonies, and those between different species. Therein are also 
described alliances between young ants, ‘ forced alliances,’ and 
‘ mixed colonies,’ both artificial and natural. The whole of Chapter 
II deals with the remarkable experiments of Miss Adéle Fielde 
in connection with alliances and hostility due to the sense of smell. 
Chapter III treats of offensive and defensive wars between colonies 
of a species, and between those of different species, together with 
their various weapons and their ‘ war with coldsouls.’ In Chapter IV 
ant warfare against Nature and against other living creatures is 
described ; and Chapter V deals with parabiosis in certain ants 
of different species and even sub-families, which live peaceably 
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together as neighbours, but in different compartments. In 
Chapter VI, dealing with lestobiosis and cleptobiosis, the reader 
will hear of small ants living as robber-guests of larger ones, which 
hide in the walls of the nest and assassinate the young of the larger 
kind ; he will hear, likewise, tales of common or garden thieving. 
Chapter VII, concluding this Volume, deals with various degrees 
of slavery'among ants which raid the nurseries, and sometimes 
even carry off the adults of weaker species, in order to make them 
into slaves, that their instinct for toil may be unconsciously 
exercised for the benefit of their more or less indolent masters. 

Volume V is also made up of 7 Chapters on the specialised customs 
of certain ants, and concludes with an epilogue. Chapter I 
describes the wars of visiting ants (Dorylimae) against other living 
creatures. Chapter II deals with the store-houses of harvester- 
ants (Messor and others), and Chapter III with the Asn, ants 
which cultivate fungi, and which are found only in America. 
Chapter IV tells of the ways of weaver-ants, and Chapter V of 
porter-ants. Chapter VI is devoted to those singular Rhago- 
myrmicinae with their odd turtle-like shell and their oblique 
vision ; whilst the last chapter describes various specialised forms— 
among others, tree-ants, ants of the desert and the steppes, agile 
ants and ants that are slow, jumping ants and again leaping ants. 

The epilogue of 35 pages is divided into four parts: (1) What is 
a living creature? (2) The r6le of ants in Nature. (3) Ants, 
White Ants and Man. (4) What may humanity hope from the 
future ?—and International Parabtosts of the Peoples. 

Such is a concise summary of my Soczal World of the Ants. 


DISCUSSION 


[In recent tssues of ‘‘ Psyche" we have drawn attention at some 
length to the possshilitses opened up by M. Jules Romains claim to 
have discovered a power of ‘‘ Eyeless Sight.””, With aview to continuing 
the discussion we print below a contribution on the negatwe side 
by Dr. I. D. Suttie, who criticises the whole physsological basis of the 
new theory. —Ed.| 

The phenomena M. Romains describes * have not only the practical 
and scientific interest he claims for them, but from their obvious 
analogy to various observations which may be classed as occulé, 
may help us to throw light into dark places. M. Romains’ attitude 
to “‘ science,’ and the reception he complains of receiving from 
science, have also their interest for the student of ‘‘ thought” 
and of ‘“‘method.” M. Romains is clearly no ordinary dabbler 
who has got a ‘swelled head ’”’ from an imaginary discovery ; 
he is a serious student who founds upon observation and repudiates 
all mystical interpretations ; moreover, he makes several very 
judicious and philosophical criticisms of ultra-conservatism in 
science. Having said this, I may also say that I consider M. 
Romains utterly out of touch with the scientific point of view, 
and that I regard his results with the most sceptical interest. 

On page 49 he gives us an insight into his point of view in saying : 
“T insist on this idea that it was strictly scientific to consider 
them ”’ (the paroptic phenomena) ‘‘ until proof to the contrary 
appeared, as sus generts. When phenomena are given as different 
we are proceeding, however it may seem, contrary to the positive 
method if we affirm a frtort, by a stupid fear of the unknown, 
that they are reducible to facts already catalogued.” ... ‘‘In 
this spirit, I planned various experiments ...’’ Now science 
aims at a unsfted explanatian of nature, and though we have 
to deplore ‘‘ too previous ’’ attempts, in the form of ‘‘ materialisms,”’ 
“anatomical ’’ psychologies, etc., this working principle has 
justified itself. For science, explanation consists in the reduction 
of the unknown to terms of the known. Mysticism and romanticism 
on the other hand favour pluralistic interpretations. We admit 
that M. Romains is not ‘‘ as bad as his word,” and does, in fact, 
consistently attempt reduction to the known ; but the bias shows 
itself at p. 100, where he distinguishes between ‘‘ supernatural ” 
explanations and those which merely ‘‘ seek a positive and natural 
explanation, . . . without reduction to the known!” This is a 
little too subtle to be a working principle ; he does not seem merely 
to be pleading (as Haldane does) for the acceptance of a temporary 
scaffolding of non-physical formulae in fields where physical 
formulae are so far inapplicable. M. Romains has, in short, the 
perspective and interests of a naturalist rather than of a scientist, 
and values discovery far before interpretation. He appears to think 
any unworked “‘ field ’’ is evidence of neglect and of prejudice on 
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the part of science, and that scientists have nothing better to do 
than to perspect for new phenomena, run up little ‘‘ jerry-built ”’ 
theories, or inspect such theories as are erected by others. The 
significance of the logical co-ordination of scientific knowledge, of 
comparable method and uniform standards of verification, has 
largely been disregarded by this author, who expects professional 
research-workers to pay an attention to his results that he does not 
pay to theirs. (On p. 11, he ignores the work of Head, and the 
rearrangement of sensory paths in the cord. Introduction: He 
implies that no important work has been done on skin sensation 
since 1909.) Even if we regard his findings as correct, they are not 
of prime significance for scicnce. Their scientific importance is 
not of the same order as their practical importance. - Yet he 
appears to think that scientists should leave their own work and 
rush to verify his alleged discoveries, as if they were a lot of news- 
paper reporters looking for sensational copy. 

It is then obvious enough why M. Romains’ results have 
been ignored, or received with suspicion. However scrupulous, 
systematic and laborious his experiments, they are conceived 
and executed (or at all events reported) as proofs rather than 
as tests. He apparently looked for this occult (or sus generss) 
phenomenon, then demonstrated his discovery, then studied the 
optical and physiological conditions that must be satisfied if his 
theory is to stand, then demonstrated that these conditions are 
in fact satisfied. Throughout, he displays unmistakably an 
ex parte and a priors attitude to the facts, and considers alternative 
interpretations from a sense of duty (p. 109), we find very often that 
‘‘ Everything occurred as the hypothesis predicts.’”” Of course 
this does not prevent his thesis being true, but with data of this 
sort such a bias must be regarded as a fertile source of illusion and 
self-deception. We do complain that he dismisses in a few 
general terms the process whereby he arrived at his theory (in- 
duction proper), and mainly confines himself to the verification of 
deductions and the furnishing of detailed explanations. 

The conditions of the actual experiments cannot satisfactonly 
be dealt with on paper. He appears, however, to have done his 
best to eliminate fraud, chance, etc. The optical conditions of 
vision have been carefully considered, and his conclusions are that 
the end-organs described by Ranvier are, in fact, miniature eyes ; 
that, singly, they have a resolving power of 1/10 (as compared. 
to that of the normal eye 1/3000), but that functioning together 
in large groups this ‘‘ acuity of vision ’’ may rise to 1/300, and that 
in the course of a few sittings this mode of vision may be developed. 
to this level, and may be related to the imagery acquired by the 
eyes proper. 

The difficulties in the way of his theory begin at the epidermis 
and get worse as we trace out the deeper mechanisms. In the first 
place, the dermal epithelium is incomparably rougher and more 
irregular than the surface of the corneal conjunctiva ; moreover, 
the latter is converted into an optically smooth surface by a film 
of moisture that fills up all interstices and, by its surface tension, 
presents a regular curved surface for the reception of rays of light 
and their uniform refraction. Derangement in this respect alone 
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plays havoc with visual acuity. The same may be said of opacities, 
and of derangements of accommodation ; the oce//1 cannot accom- 
modate, and their media are relatively opaque. The transmission 
of an ‘‘ image ” to consciousness involves the simultaneous trans- 
mission of a number of different but ‘“‘ spatially related ” stimull. - 
In the case of the eye this is achieved by an enormous number of 
adjacent end-organs and tndependent nerve fibres. Moreover, the 
‘local sign ’’ and the appreciation of form are supposed to depend 
on the ability of the eye to move, and to be acquired as a matter of 
gradual experience. We are told that, in the case of the ocells, 
these functions are performed by a single nerve fibre and an immobile 
organ. It is a postulate beyond all experience (a supernatural 
conception) that a single nerve fibre should be able to transmit 
a formed, detailed, pattern stimulus ; at any rate, it does not happen 
in the case of the eye, and therefore ocellary vision must be of a 
different nature from ophthalmic vision. Of what use, then, to 
postulate a degree of resolving power for the ocellary “‘ optical "’ 
apparatus, if the ‘‘ nervous ’’ apparatus is not equal to transmitting 
the distributed stimulus? Romains will postulate a unique nerve 
fibre as he does to meet another difficulty ; but the improbability 
of his theory is the product of the improbabilities of all the postulates 
he has to make to support it. It is significant that he overlooks 
this point of single fibre conduction, as he overlooks the significance 
of the chemical developmental and structural specialisation of the 
retina, the vast difference between the functional efficiency of the 
macula and of the peripheral retina (a difference that cannot be 
overcome by practice), the fact that early disuse produces irremedi- 
able blindness of the eye (though apparently not of the ocelli), 
and the fact that the fusion of the two images is dependent upon the 
simultaneous stimulation of corresponding elements (impossible 
in the case of the ocelli), and that even then the increase in the 
‘joint ’ over the ‘ single ’ visual acuity is not of the same order as 
the corresponding increase in the acuity of ocellary vision postulated 
as the result of co-ordinated or synthetic function (pp. 111-112). 
Every one of these and other considerations raises a formidable 
difficulty in the way of accepting his theory of ocellary vision ; 
every one breaks down in a vital respect the analogy between the 
ocelli and the eyes, showing that the former could not perform the 
function of the latter. Each of these difficulties could only be 
overcome by the introduction of a ‘‘ transcendent ’ hypothesis, 
and the cumulative improbability of all of these postulates amounts 
to physiological impossibility. Worst of all, though he goes out 
of his way to deal with the most far-fetched and “‘ frivolous ”’ 
objections to his theory, and thus produces the illusion of thorough- 
ness, he does not apparently appreciate these fundamental differ- 
ences between the structure of the ocelli and that of the eyes. He 
is not, in fact, adequately versed in the physiology of vision. 

We must therefore reject his interpretation of the phenomena 
and assign the latter to the ‘‘ séance’”’ type, to be investigated 
with special scepticism, by special methods and by trained and 
disinterested observers. It is a matter for psychical research 
rather than for physiology. 

Tan D. SUTTIE. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Meetings.—The thirty-second annual meeting of the American 
Psychological Association took place at the close of last year in 
Madison, Wisconsin under the auspices of the University 
of Wisconsin. The meeting which on the whole was one of the 
most successful in recent years was divided up as follows: two 
sessions for general psychology, two sessions for experimental 
psychology, a session for informal reports by graduate students 
(a new feature at these meetings), a session each for industrial 
psychology, social and racial psychology, mental measurement and 
clinical and educational psychology. The symposium at this 
gathering was devoted to the discussion of Freudian contributions 
to psychology and was participated in by Profs. Jastrow, Leuba, 
Lashley and Dr. Thurstone. The address of the retiring president, 
Prof. Terman dealt with the subject of mental tests which the 
lecturer claimed to be a part of experimental psychology. President 
emeritus G. Stanley Hall was chosen president of the Association 
thus sharing with the illustrious Wiliam James the honour of 
having been elected twice to the presidency of that body. 

At Cincinnati, where the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science met during the same week, Dr. McKeen Cattell, 
the first person to hold a chair in psychology and pioneer in the 
field of statistical psychology was elected president of the vast 
organization. Prof. Woodworth became vice-president of section 
K, the psychological department of the A.A.A.S. 

The next meeting of both the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and the American Psychological Associa- 
tion will take place in Washington. It is expected that a number 
of American psychologists will attend the meeting of the British 
Association which is to take place in Toronto next August. The 
annual meeting of the so-called experimentalists, who group 
themselves about Prof. E. B. Titchener will take place during the 
Easter recess in Worcester, at Clark University. 

Lectuves.—Prof. Wm. McDougall lectured in Montreal, under the 
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auspices of the McGill University Psychology Club on the subject 
of psychology, peace and reparation. Before a large gathering 
presided over by the Principal of McGill University, Sir Arthur 
Currie, the lecturer contended that the root of national conflict did 
not lie in economic conditions, but in psychological differences 
which must be approached from a cata angle. 

During the same week, Prof. McDougall met in a debate at 
Washington, D.C. the arch-behaviourist J.B. Watson. Thesubject 
of the debate which was held under the auspices of the Washington 
Psychology Club was ‘‘ Fundamentals of Psychology.’’ Among 
the 1300-1400 auditors, there was a slight majority vote in favour 
of Prof. McDougall’s point of view. 

The latter’s address at the Sociological Congress which was held 
in Washington during the last week in December consisted of a 
general examination of the fresh onslaughts against his doctrine 
of instincts on the part of behaviourists and other mechanistically 
minded scientists. 

Publications—Very few psychological books have appeared 
since the last issue of Psyche, and of these nearly all are on mental 
measurement. The editorial personnel of the Psychological Review 
publications has been somewhat changed. President Angell of 
Yale University has resigned the editorship of the monograph 
supplements, and Dr. S. Ivory Franz takes his place, while Prof. 
S. W. Fernberger succeeds the latter as editor of The Psychologscal 
Bulletin. 

The popular fancy for psychology in the United States 
is responsible for the appearance of monthly magazines parading 
as psychological journals. One of these called Psychology popular- 
izes for the most part scraps of psychoanalysis, auto-suggestion, 
etc. The Golden Rule Magazine, which has for its sub-title, ‘‘ The 
New Psychology” and the Psychological Review of Reviews, 
published on the West Coast are more akin to New Thought than to 
psychology. Evidently the name psychology is becoming a word 
to conjure with among the educated masses. 

Occulttsm.—Within the last few months foreign ‘‘ wizards ”’ 
visiting this country were reported to do most phenomenal things. 
One of them, for instance, was said to even diagnose disease by 
merely glancing at a person’s handwriting, let alone reading 
character. The statements made by men of high standing seemed 
incredible regarding the achievements of this so-called psycho- 
graphologist. He was supposed to have been endowed with a 
cryptic sense. The number of cases reported on, however, was 
insufficient and the investigation inadequate for scientific treat- 
ment. After suffering a ‘‘nervous break-down,” the ‘ psycho- 
graphologist ”’ was not much in evidence. 

The second ‘‘ wizard ’’ who claims to read the sind obligingly 
submitted himself to experimental control at the Harvard Psycho- 
logical laboratory, but could not convince the writer that his 
achievements were more than skilful demonstrations of muscle 
reading, hyperaesthetic acuity and the ability to interpret generally 
imperceptible signs. It is true that on some occasions contact with 
the subject was not necessary, but propinquity was essential. 
After a few sittings it was evident that much of the success depended 
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on the person whose mind was to be read. Besides, the ideas to be 
detected had to be commands (ideo-motor action). Success with other 
types of ideas was by no means decided. 

Personality Measurements.—The trend in mental measurement 
seems to be in the direction of personality study. The recent 
interest in endocrinology, the demands of applied psychology, 
the psychoanalytic attack especially from the camps of Jung and 
Adler all contribute to the enthusiasm which the study has called 
forth among a number of psychologists. 

At the Carnegie Institute of Technology, an interesting method 
is being developed for this approach. Certain incidents are pre- 
sented to the subject who is expected to react to them without any 
artificiality. His reactions are then submitted to a number of 
co-workers and friends for comment. Then these comments are 
further analyzed and classified, and in this way the subject’s 
original responses evaluated in the light of personality traits. Prof. 
Downey’s recent book on the Will-Temperament (World Book 
Co.), outlines an entirely different method to study personality. 
Though all these proposals are only in the experimental stage, 
the results so far are promising. 

Obituary.—The death of Jacques Loeb of the Rockefeller Institute 
removes not only a celebrated physiologist from the scientific 
ranks, but a man who was influential in giving impetus to the 
behaviouristic movement in psychology. His Comparative 
Psychology in which an account was given of his highly significant 
work on tropisms was for a long time a text book in classes of 
animal psychology, and his views while reducing the mind to mere 
physico-chemical mechanisms were of the greatest value in pro- 
moting stimulating discussion. 

A. A. RoBAcK. 


ITALY. 
THE FORTHCOMING NAPLES CONGRESS 


The interest of Italian psychologists and philosophers is now 
concentrated on the coming V-th International Philosophical 
Congress, which will take place in Naples in the days from the 
5th to the oth of May. It will be the first International Congress 
of philosophy since the War, and the most important Philosophers 
and Psychologists of all the nations have already agreed to partici- 
pate init. The Congress will be divided into ten different sections : 
(1) Metaphysics, Logic and Theory of consciousness. (2) Aesthetics. 
(3) Ethics. (4) Philosophy of Religion. (5) Philosophy of Law. 
(6) History and Philosophy of Science. (7) Psychology. (8) 
(8) Paedagogics. (9) Sociology. (10) History of Philosophy. As 
the Congress takes place this year, which is the 200th anniversary 
of the birth of Kant (1724-1804) and the 650th of the death of 
Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274), special commemorative sittings 
will be devoted to both. The introductory commemorative speech 
on Kant will be _ delivered by the Vice-President of 
the ‘‘ Kantgesellschaft ’” Prof. Arthur Liebert. And as to Thomas 
Aquinas, Cardinal Mercier has agreed to speak in the famous 
church of S. Domenico Maggiore, where the ‘‘ Doctor Angelicus ”’ 
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gave his lectures. A special discussion will also be devoted to the 
Relativity of Einstein. 

The Directive Committee of the Congress intends also to profit 
by this occasion to make it easy and possible for the members 
of the Congress to visit the new excavations of Pompeii, and to 
enjoy the environs of Naples. The official languages of the Congress, 
in which papers can be read, are the five principal European 
languages (Italian, French, English, German and Spanish) and 
the Latin language. To participate in the Congress, as effective 
Member, and thus to have the right of getting the printed “‘ procés 
verbals ”’ of the Congress, it is necessary to send to the Treasurer 
of the Congress, Prof. Generoso Gallucci, Via Cacciottoli al Vomero, 
18, Naples, the sum of 2 pounds or Io dollars. Those who wish 
to make some communication at the Congress, must indicate the 
subject which they intend to treat to the General Secretary of the 
Congress, Prof. Guido Della Valle, Piazza Salvator Rosa, 259, 
Naples, and also send him their address for a reply. 

This Congress will be important to psychologists, since a section 
will be devoted to Psychology and to other sciences which, par- 
ticularly Paedagogic and Sociology, are intimately connected 
with Psychology. In the Sociology section there the workof theRoman 
School of applied Criminology will be also discussed ; this school was 
founded under the influence of Lombroso, and was for many years 
directed by the Prof. Enrico Ferri. , 

For Italy this Congress will have still more importance than for 
other countries, because in Italy psychological research is intimately 
connected with psychiatry and medicine in general, and has—in 
comparison, for instance with Germany—much less contact with 
philosophy. For this reason Italian psychology is very empirical 
and even experimental, so that the official courses of psychology 
m the Italian Universities are always courses in Experimental 
psychology, and the professors have the title of ‘‘ Ordinarii”’ or 
‘“* Extra-ordinarii”’ in Experimental psychology. If this peculiar 
character of Italian psychology has its good side in that it has 
given to Italian psychological investigations the empirical scientific 
method, to which the professors of experimental psychology, 
for the most part psychiatrists and professors of medicine also, are 
accustomed in their own fields, it has the defect, that the specific 
and peculiar methods of research here adopted are not sufficiently 
related to the work of philosophy as a whole. In this respect the 
writings of Prof. Guido Villa form a notable exception. 

G. STEPANOW. 


GERMANY. 
RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


In the first part of the 19th century Germany led the way, to- 
gether with France, in matters of Psychical Research, and had 
famous representatives in Jung-Stilling and specially in Justinus 
Kerner with his medium, the seeress of Prevorst. But during the 
rule of the materialistic philosophy of Biichner and Haeckel there 
was little space for experimental research in this field. Germany 
remained in the rear as regards actual research, if we except Zdllner’s 
researches on Slade. Though there were two prominent representa- 
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tives of spiritualism in thinkers like L. V. Hellenbach and Du Prel— 
matters were not substantially different till the opening of the last 
decade. In 1913 Schrenck-Notzing published the first edition of the 
Phenomena of Matertalization, and though it was not completely 
persuasive, it did break the ice in Germany, and attracted attention 
to such things. The war, of course, interrupted natural scientific 
work and publication. The first book to appear after the war was 
the present writer’s Uber Telepathie und Hellsehen, about to appear 
in Fnglish in an enlarged edition (Telepathy and Clairvoyance). 
It was soon followed by a book of the same title by 
W. v. Wasielewski. Both works give abundant original material, 
the first dealing especially with experiments on clairvoyance with 
several mediums, the latter with experiments with only one medium 
in both capacities. 

In 1920 a new book by Schrenck-Notzing, Phystkalische 
Phanomene des Mediumismus was published, in which he tells of 
his experiences in telekinesis with several mediums ; for instance 
with Stanislawa Tomczik, the medium of the polish investigator, 
Ochrowicz, whose experiments he confirms. The book also contains 
reports on his seances with Eusapia Paladino, in which he reaches 
to a positive result ; and has recently appeared in English. 

The adverse economic conditions in Germany have not allowed 
much time and strength for research during the past few months, 
but first we may mention F. Schwab, Teleplasma und Telektnese 
(Berlin 1923). Schwab tells of experiments with a lady, with whom 
he observed materializations like those of Eva C ; but only formless 
masses which mostly came out of the mouth, and did not produce 
faces or bodies, etc. There were also movements of objects ; 
furniture was pushed, chairs on which people were sitting were 
drawn back and soon. There appeared on the table around which 
the observers were sitting, objects out of different parts of the room, 
or out of other rooms. In the darkness during the experiments, 
the hands of the medium were held, so that it was difficult to under- 
stand how those complicated actions could be accomplished by 
normal methods. But it must be added that the conditions of 
research were not satisfactory, as the lady did not allow herself to 
be searched, and the experiments often took place at her own home, 
where she could prepare apports and so on. Nevertheless the 
experiments as a whole made a good impression and may probably 
be regarded as a confirmation of previous work. Especially there 
were certain curious stigmata scarcely mentioned in previous 
literature which often appeared on the medium’s hand during the 
seances; a photograph seems to show that a teleplastik mass 
coming out of the sleeve like a claw, took hold of the hand, and in 
this way produced the stigmatisation. Perhaps certain cases of 
stigmatization and vampyrism find their explanation in this way. 

Dr. Kroner has recently reported an interesting case of 
medical chairvoyance (Psychische Studien, 1923, Nr. 6-12): a 
young lady, who had studied medicine and who under very various 
circumstances gave supernormal accounts of people’s diseases. 
The medium gave in part exact information which far surpassed 
what could be attributed to pure chance, and she did this equally 
well in the presence of people who knew about the diseases, as on 
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other occasions, and also in the absence of the patient himself, and 
when no one had any knowledge of the nature of the 
trouble. In the first phase her diagnosis was symbolic, so that she 
saw in cases of weak heart, a heart of cards ; later on she used to 
have the same feelings that the patient had. 

The medium seems to have adopted very various methods: 
‘* At one time unconscious conclusions and analogies, at another, 
unconscious telepathic communication with the patient or 
people taking part in the seance ; or the medium would draw on 
the theoretical knowledge of someone present, when she had not 
got it herself ; or again, there seemed to be intuitive vision, a know- 
ledge about absolute things, real time—and spaceless clairvoyance.” 

There has also just appeared a new and remarkable work by 
Schrenck-Notzing, Expertmente der Fernbewegung (Experiments on 
Telekinesis) Stuttgart 1924. He deals here with the Medium 
Willi S., about whom he had already written. He reports in the 
first place, experiments made at the Psychological Institut of the 
University with Prof. Becher. This, in a country where the 
influence of academic science is paramount, and where there are 
few distinguished independent scientific men, is a rare event. The 
medium had to remove his clothes entirely, and had to put on a 
tricot which covered him from neck to foot; at the wrists, and 
the ankles there were luminous stripes and also on the sleeves and 
at the hips there was a row of luminous buttons, so that in a dark 
red light the whole length of the body could always be seen. The 
medium sat on a chair in front of a cabinet and was held by the 
hands of one of the controllers, who frequently changed places. 
The lower part of the legs was gripped between the legs of the 
controller, and another observer held the wrists of the medium. 
The medium soon went into trance and at most seances phenomena 
were obtained, consisting in movements of objects, while the 
medium remained motionless. A musical box at a distance from 
I—I,20m away from his right shoulder began to play and stopped 
when the order was given and began again. A bell with an illumi- 
nated mbbon moved about and flew finally into the room. A 
typewriting machine, some distance from the medium, began to 
type, and at the end of the seance a row of (senseless) letters 
was found, the best proof that there is no hallucination. Later 
on the control was more severe ; Willi was put into a cage of gauze 
whose door was locked. He put his hand, by which he was held, 
through a slit,—with the luminous pins and ribbons as before. 
The objects which he had to move faced the side of the cage, 
and were also separated from the observers by gauze in order 
that no interference might possibly take place by anybody. Under 
these circumstances telekinesis also occurred ; the clock began to 
play and so on. Subsequent investigation proved that in the 
side of the cage some of the meshes had been removed, so that a 
space of obout 3—5 mm appeared, and the conclusion was drawn 
that a fluid organ of some sort got through this space. This con- 
clusion is supported by other things done by Willi, by experiments 
with other mediums such as Eusapia Paladino and Kathleen 
Goligher. There was also “ direct writing ’’ ona slate with luminous 
chalk, no hand being visible, in relatively good light. 
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Visible materializations took the form of hands with parts of the 
lower arm, appearing about 1m distance from the medium ; and no 
connection with the body of the medium could be seen. These 
hands moved, bent at the wrist and also took hold of a handkerchief 
and other things. Often the hand, as far as could be seen in the 
red light, was not quite normally constructed, but appeared to be 
crippled. At one seance the medium was controlled hand and foot 
by two observers. I was touched on the cheek by an object, 
which gave the sensation of a normal hand, and I was pulled by 
the beard. Immediately after the phenomena were over the light 
was turned on, and the controllers remained where they were. 
I found the control in perfect order and both gentlemen declared 
that during the whole time the medium did not move. I was, 
myself, present at five seances with the medium where positive 
results were obtained. 

The greatest part of the book is filled by testimonies of the 
scientific men who were present at the seances. It is, of course, 
no real argument if a well-known scientific man like Driesch testifies 
after one sitting to the genuineness of the phenomena, for even the 
most ingenious scientist cannot see at once all the possibilities of 
fraud ; but it is of great propagandistic value in Germany, which 
iS very conservative in these things, especially as the experiments 
given were conducted under conditions which allowed of easier 
observation than most. 

In conclusion, I would refer to two works of my own, which have 
appeared recently. (i) Geschichte der okkultisiischen Forschung von 
der Mitte des vorigen Jahrhunderts bis zur Gegenwart (History of 
Psychical research from the middle of the 19th century to the 
present time, Wiirttemberg.) As far as possible I have dealt with 
foreign literature, although under difficult conditions, and I think 
I may claim that it is the fullest account available ; for Podmore 
dealt with continental literature only to a very limited extent. 
(ii) Die Ausscherdung des Empfindungsvermogens und der Mes- 
merismus (Exteriorisation of Sensibility and Mesmerism, Wiirttem- 
berg) which covers earlier work on the subject and gives completely 
unconscious positive experiments which { made myself. In this 
connection I put the question whether the exteriorised “‘ fluid ’’ 
does not reveal the problem of mesmerism in a new light. Scientific 
men like Boirac and Alrutz (cf. the latter’s article in Psyche, October 
1923) have long ago drawn attention to the fact that the modern 
suggestion theory of hypnosis, which has been in vogue for more 
than 40 years, does not explain all the phenomena satisfactorily. 
Perhaps his work will help to a further examination of this problem. 

RuDOLF TISCHNER. 


FRANCE. 


Some two months ago the Sorbonne was the scene of meta- 
psychical experiments. This news may astonish those who know 
how the authorities of this illustrious place are suspicious and 
disdainful of all the problems which surpass—or claim to surpass— 
the province and the methods of the positive sciences, and scem 
more or less akin to the supernatural. But these experiments were 
undertaken on the initiative of a Paris newspaper which had 
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started an inquiry about the truth of metapsychical phenomena, 
and several scientific authorities were begged to control the 
experiments. The medium was a celebrated Pole named Guzik, 
who, according to the faithful, had obtained extraordinary results 
in materialisation, etc. The controllers were Dr. Dumas, Professor 
of Experimental Psychology at the Sorbonne; Mr. H. Piéron, 
Professor at the College de France and Director of the Laboratory 
of Psycho-Physiology ; M. I. Meyerson, his co-director ; M. Lapcque, 
Professor of Physiology at the Sorbonne, and his Assistant, M. 
Langier ; M. Rabaud, Professor of Embryology at the Sorbonne ; 
M. Langevin, Professor of Mathematics. The experiment was 
arranged in the following manner :—Medium and controllers were 
seated around a rectangular table, their hands on the table, the 
fingers and legs of each one touching the fingers and legs of his 
neighbour ; the position of the feet of the table and chairs was 
marked in chalk on the floor ; the room was half dark. The medium 
was thus closely watched and could not make a movement without 
being perceived by one of his neighbours. In such conditions the 
extraordinary phenomena which had been predicted did not take 
place : the neighbours of the medium only felt blows ; in particular, 
M. Langevin was struck on his shoulder, and some attempts on the 
part of the medium to move his legs and arms were checked. The 
report was very unfavourable to the medium : it stated that all the 
blows coincided with obvious displacements of one of his legs or 
arms. Guzik’s manager explained these negative results by 
saying that he was tired by the long journey from Poland—but 
it is likely that the controllers held different opinions on the subject. 

Similar experiments had already been made the previous year 
at the Sorbonne on the initiative of the same newspaper, which 
had started an inquiry about ‘‘ ectoplasm,’”’ a mysterious matter 
which emanated from the medium’s body, and assumed, according 
to some accounts, the most amazing forms. Many of the controllers 
were the same as those of this year, but the medium was the 
celebrated Eva. The séances were long and numerous, but the 
results were also negative. After many painful efforts on Eva's 
part a kind of elastic and translucid matter floated around her lips, 
but finally disappeared into her mouth ; and one of the scientists 
present, who has the reputation of being very sceptical, declared 
that in his opinion she was retching, and that the mysterious 
matter was merely saliva. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Dr. A. Hesnard: L’ Inconsctent, foreword by Dr. Toulouse 
(287 p. in-16. Doin, Paris, 1923). Dr. Hesnard is the author of 
several works on psycho-pathology, the best-known of which is 
La Psychanalyse des Nevroses and des Psychoses. In this book, 
written in collaboration with Dr. Regis, he gave a remarkable 
exposition of Freud’s theories. The new book describes the 
unconscious as the foundation of psychic life; consciousness 
is but ‘‘an inward look on such or such an unconscious region 
of the psychological province,” and the greater part of our mental 
life, particularly its physiological roots, lie outside it. The un- 
conscious include the images, feelings and intellectual tendencies 
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inherited from our parents or even from our remotest ancestors, 
the influence of our education and social environment, the action 
of physiological changes upon our mental life, including the rich 
province of affective sensibility. Dr. Hesnard also includes in the 
unconscious the phenomena of mediumism, telepthay, etc. In 
connection with mental diseases, he discusses the theories of Janet, 
Freud, Rivers, etc., and suggests that they be displaced by the 
theory of Neoproductiité. According to this theory, parasitic 
excrescences develop within the mental life, as within the physio- 
logical life, which are out of harmony with reality ; insanity is not 
therefore an impoverishment, but a disorderly proliferation of our 
inward state. For Dr. Hesnard, the foundation of all mental 
life, .e., of the unconscious, is the anatomical structure and the 
physiological dynamism of the whole body ; he believes that thought 
is the highest aspect of life, and that thought in its turn acts upon 
life to lift it up above matter. Thus in this book Psychology 
becomes merged in metaphysics. 

Dr. Ch. Blondel, Professor of Psychology at the University of 
Strasbourg : La Psychanalyse (in-16. Alcan, Paris, 1923). 


PERIODICALS. 


Journal de Psychologie. Oct., 1923. KR. Soucek: quelques 
remarques sur la question des elements psychologiques et la probléme 
de la volonté. M. Landolt: Recherche d’une acuité visuelle 
‘‘ specifique.” Dr. M. Laignel-Lavastine: les variations de 
Virntabilité sympathique. There is a certain antagonism between 
the two principal parts of the sympathetic system, the great 
sympathetic and the para-sympathetic, which includes three 
segments, the most important of which is the pneumogastric nerve, 
and the stimulation of the first by adrenaline, and of the second 
by pilocarpine, produces opposite effects in the organism. The 
individuals in whom the action of the great sympathetic pre- 
dominates have been called by the Germans “‘ sympathicotoniques,” 
and those in which the action of the parasympathetic predominates, 
“‘ yagotoniques,’ as the pneumogastric nerve is also often named 
““vague.”” These two terms do not refer to a disease, but to a 
temperament or a constitutional state, and they have the advantage 
of being more scientific than the old term “‘ temperament.” They 
allow us to classify morbid troubles which depend of one and 
the same mechanism, in spite of their different localizations. This 
conception explains the fact that some patients complain of aches 
and pains which are disproportionate to the physiological troubles 
observed by the physician ; they are wrongly regarded as patients 
with imaginary complaints, for there are no patients with imaginary 
complaints, but only individuals whose nervous system violently 
responds to the abnormal stimulation set up by disorders in the 
internal secretions. This conception may lead to great progress 
in the study of temperaments and neuroses. G. Davy: Problems 
de Psychologie Sociale. A review of Dr. W. McDougall’s ‘* An 
Introduction to Social Psychology ’’’ and ‘‘ The Group Mind,” 
and of Sir J. G. Frazer’s book on the magical origins of Kingship, 
translated into French. Nov., 1923, J. G. Frazer: Religions 
orientales en occident. The oriental religions were introduced 
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into the Western World at an early date. In Rome, the barbarous 
worship of the Mother of the Gods, and of her son Attis was very 
popular ; in Greece, it took the milder form of the worship of 
Adonis. About the end of the pagan era there was an influx of 
ideas founded on oriental religions throughout the Roman Empire : 
the communion of the soul with God and eternal salvation 
superseded the interest of the State as the principal aim of hfe ; 
the ideal of the Saint and of the ascetic supplanted that of the 
citizen and the hero, the other world attained preponderance 
over this world, and such conceptions lasted until the Renaissance. 
Victorious Christianity was bound to compromise with older 
religions. The Christian Church removed the date of Christmas 
from January 6th to December 25th in order to coincide with the 
pagan feast of the Sun, and to draw to Christ adorations which had 
originally been addressed to the Sun. She also made the Easter 
feast coincide with the vernal equinox and the resurrection of Attis, 
and the feast of St. John the Baptist, in June, with the pagan 
feast of the water ; the feast of the Assumption of the Virgin, in 
August, took the place of the feast of Diana, and that of All Saints’, 
in November, the place of the pagan feast of the dead.—H. Dela- 
croix : Linguistique et Psychologie. The psychology of language 
must depend upon lingutstique, or science of languages. It is for 
want of linguistic knowledge that physicians and psychologists 
have so long confused the question of aphasia. On the other hand, 
langutstique cannot do without psychology. As soon as it ceases 
to be content with the mere description of the facts and has a 
further desire to explain them, it becomes a branch of psychology. 
The author reviews the work of the first linguists, Rask, Grimm, 
Humboldt, as far as Herbart, who was the first to attempt the 
application of psychology to the study of languages, and to extricate 
a psychology out of language. He then shows how the later 
linguists, chief of whom are de Saussure, Wundt, Brunot, Van 
Ginneken, Jespersen, and Vendryes, have contributed a great deal 
to Psychology, and how psychologists like Romanes, Ribot, and 
above all Bergson, have cast a new light upon the nature of language 
and the mechanism of our understanding it. M. Fr. Paulhan 
contributes a long article on the mental attitude, and M. Et. Rabaud 
describes recent researches in biology and how they can be used by 
psychology. 

Revue Philosopique. Sept.—Oct., 1923. Dr. G. Dumas: 
Un nouveau chapitre de Psychologie. This new chapter deals 
with the question, which is growing daily more and more important, 
of the internal secretions and of their relation with psychology, 
more particularly with affective psychology. After having defined 
the réle of Claude Bernard and of Brown-Sequard in the discovery 
of these secretions, the author deals with the organs which produce 
them ; then he states and discusses at length the remarkable in- 
fluence that several of these secretions have upon our psychological 
life, chiefly upon the sexual and the maternal instinct of the emo- 
tions, quoting the experiments which brought physiologists or 
psychologists to the discovery of this influence. We may even 
prophecy that ‘‘ endocrinology,” or science of the internal secretions, 
may become the basis of explanations in mental pathology. This 
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new science opens to psychology a vast and rich field of researches, 
and holds out great hopes to it.—W. B. Pillsbury: l’epreuve et 
erreur, loi des operations mentales. Jan.-Fev., 1924. H. 
Delacroix: les conditions psychologiques du langage. Language 
is the product of three factors: the expression of the emotions, 
social life, and the nature of human intelligence. It owes to emotion 
its original matter : sounds, gestures, and the spontaneous expression 
of our needs and feelings. But another condition which surpasses 
the affective life and the mechanism of its expression is the power 
to use this natural expression as a symbol, to constitute a system 
of symbols, to establish a correspondence between these symbols 
and the mental facts; the natural expression becomes a symbol 
when it enters the intellectual world, the world of judgments. 
Then, seeing our mimetic movements interpreted and understood, 
we in our turn have recourse to these movements to make ourselves 
understood : thence our intentional repetition of these movements, 
the voluntary imitation of ourselves, and little by little the use of 
the mimetic movements for expressing our thoughts as well as our 
feelings ; this process may be noticed in the child who cries, first 
because it suffers or needs something, then merely to call. The 
life in common is therefore the environment necéssary to the 
development of language. But language still requires a third con- 
dition : what has been said above is true only for intelligent beings. 
Society may multiply the works of human intelligence, but it does 
not create intelligence itself. In animal societies the development 
of language has advanced very little. As Bergson says: ‘‘ the 
instinctive sign is adherent, the intelligent one is movable.”’ The 
movements of the animal’s expression are under the immediate 
influence of its actual affections. A real language requires the 
ability to abstract one’s self from one’s affective reactions, to treat 
one’s own inward states as real things, and to establish between 
them and certain movements a regular connection. The organs 
of phonation in the monkey are very like those of man; yet the 
monkeys have no real language, and their vocal expressions are 
strictly emotional. The parrot hasa highly perfect vocal apparatus, 
a very delicate ear, a very good memory, but it does not understand 
the meaning of the words it says ; having been taught to associate 
certain words with certain objects, it only repeats these words, 
by a conditional reflex, when it sees these objects, and the in- 
teliigent aspect of this association comes but from the person who 
was its teacher. The mngidness of the automatic reaction of the 
animals is opposed to the suppleness and universality of the in- 
telligent reactions. Moreover, animals are incapable of decom- 
posing a whole in order to regard one of its elements only, and of 
using it in the composition of other wholes. That is to say, that they 
are incapable of judging and reasoning. The mental level of 
Yerkes’ orang-outang, so superior to that of the other animal, 
was not, according to Yerkes’s own confession, above that of a 
normal three-year-old child. Intelligence is a primordial or irri- 
ducable fact; it cannot be deduced from eicmentary psychi- 
operations.—M. Déat : Le démonstration par l’absurde en psycho- 
logie et en morale. 
CAMILLE Nowy. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


Contemporary British Philosophy (George Allen & Unwin, 16/-) 
is a very readable collection of Personal Statements by sixteen 
philosophers of repute, and Professor Muirhead, the Editor, is to 
be congratulated on having secured so many Confessions from our 
generally secretive race. At least eight of those included have 
tendencies to the Scottish form of 19th Century Idealism. ‘‘ That 
the attributes of ultimate reality are values, and that they may 
be classified under the heads of goodness, beauty and truth, seems 
to be generally accepted by the deepest modern thinkers,” says Dean 
Inge ; and in this sense the ‘‘ deepest modern thinkers ”’ are well 
represented in this volume. The only contributor whose name 
is primarily associated with psychological studies is Dr. Lloyd 
Morgan, and in spite of its curious final page with the reference 
to ‘* propositional functions ”’ and “‘ Platonic Realism,” psychology 
could not wish for a better ambassador in this highly metaphysical 
realm. Two significant utterances may be quoted here. The 
first is from Professor C. D. Broad, the only representative of 
Physics :— 

‘‘ The last important external influence which moulded my 
philosophical views began to act when I left Cambridge and 
went to St. Andrew’s . . . From Professor Stout I learned, 
among much else, to see the importance of Psychology, a 
subject which I had formerly regarded with some contempt .. . 

I think that Psychology is wrongly counted as a part of 
philosophy ; it is strictly a natural science based on observation 
and induction. But any standard work on Psychology is 
full of discussions which really belong to Critical Philosophy.”’ 

The second is from Mr. Bertrand Russell :— 

‘‘ The influence of language on philosophy has, I believe, 
been profound and almost unrecognised. If we are not to be 
misled by this influence, it is necessary to become conscious 
ofit . . . [donot wish to maintain that there are no universals, 
but certainly there are many abstract words which do not 
stand for single universals, ¢.g., triangularity and rationality ... 

A mind is a track of sets of compresent events in a region 
of space-time where there is matter which is peculiarly liable 
to form habits. The greater the liability, the more complex 
and organised the mind becomes. Thus a mind and a brain 
are not really distinct.” 


In The Nature of Laughter (Kegan Paul, 10/6), which has 
just been included in the International Library of Psychology, Mr. 
J. C. Gregory covers a wide field both of fact and literature in 
showing how Laughter has gradually become ‘humanized,’ 
Mr. Gregory’s style is clear and his manner easy; and his volume 
is likely to stimulate those who profit by its guidance in questions 
that have hitherto been unnecessarily confused, to a study of more 
profound problems. The same is true of Pfister’s Love in Children 
(Allen and Unwin, 24/-) which is addressed primarily to parents and 
teachers, and covers the usual ‘‘aberrations”’ in a “helpful” 
manner. The author is the well known Zurich Pastor. Zurich, 
this time Jung, has also inspired the latest comprehensive addition 
to psychoanalytic literature, Dr. Beatrice Hinkle’s The Re-creating 
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of the Individual (Allen and Unwin, 18/-), in which the bearing of 
‘‘ psychological types ’’ is discussed in terms of e.g. the “‘ collective 
unconscious ”’ (pp. 324, 398) and other Jungian hypotheses. This 
is one of the most noteworthy contributions to the subject that has 
yet been made by a woman writer. | 


There is a lucid chapter (pp. 129-154) on Aristotle’s Psychology 
in Professor W. D. Ross’s scholarly survey Aristotle (Methuen, 12/6) 
in which it is shown how an untenable physics and physiology 
vitiated his account of sensation, and the obscurities which render 
Greek psychology in general so invaluable a field for University 
lecturers are judicially dispelled. 


There are also some pages in Professor Maurice de Wulf’s 
Mediaeval Philosophy (Oxford University Press, 8/6) which bear 
on the psychological views of the Schoolmen. The illustrations 
are all taken from the work of Thomas Aquinas, and in the section 
(X) on Soul and Body we learn (p. 86) why “‘ thought and will 
are superior to everything that is material.” 


Of books with a primarily religious outlook we may note 
particularly Professor W. E. Hocking’s Human Nature and 
ats Remaking (Oxford University Press, 18/-), in which it is urged 
that a negation of the characteristic metaphysics of Christianity 
‘““would render futile the best of the past,’’ though it ‘‘ would 
not necessarily destroy human happiness.” Professor Hocking has 
two interesting chapters pp. 49-68, and an Appendix pp. 441-479, 
on the nature and function of Instinct which psychologists will 
do well to study. Miss Eva Gore-Booth’s Psychological and Poetic 
Approach to the Study of Christ in the Fourth Gospel (Longmans, 
8/6) will also be of interest to religious readers, and shows how 
widely the term ‘“‘ psychology ’”’ is now being used. Talks on 
Truth (Longmans, 10/6 net), by Thomas Hughes, of the Society of 
Jesus, covers Prayer and Religion in addition to Truth, largely 
in the form of conversations. New Light on Old Paths (Skeffington, 
3/6), by A. F. Webling, A.K.C., is a collection of addresses in the 
Parish Church of Stansfield, Suffolk, and has an Introduction by 
Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S., D.Sc. Finally, Mr. Claude Bragdon in 
his Four Dimensional Vistas (Kegan Paul, 6/6), which Mr. 
Ouspensky regards as carrying ‘‘ the message of a common thought, 
a common understanding,” also makes an ingenious use of Science, 
in the form of the Fourth Dimension and Curved Time, to prove 
that ‘‘ our relation to God is not static but dynamic,” and that by 
‘thinking in terms of the higher we issue from the tomb of 
materialism into the sunlight of that sane and life-giving idealism 
which is Christ’s.”’ 

Finally, it cannot fail to strike the reader of Mr. A. R. Cowan’s 
interesting Guide to World-History (Longmans 15/-) that the author 
has overlooked many of the important psychological factors 
stressed, for example, by Veblen, Spengler, Rivers, Crookshank, 
Haldane and others, by confining himself to the obvious ‘“‘ author- 
ities ;’’ and has also ignored the paramount influence of Population. 
It is to be hoped that this will be remedied in a second edition. 


